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€o a ittetttorg- 



VeSy the fowler's rude dasfs in the singing 

So fluttered and shrilly 
Thd may be full music's free winging 

Aloft in a leisurely trill 
Leaves less of its strong honey clinging^ 

To gladden at will 
The openless hearty where no wringing 

Of fat^s hand can still 
The deep inmost laughter thafs bred, 
If those bright-beaded drops have not fled 

To the sorrowful market of verse : 
There a solider chink must rehearse 

In tones more metallic to catch 

The critical soul on the latch. 

Yety gentleSy sweet knowledge and shame 

Of your wisdoms suffices to rout 
Dull Complacency s ^self^ thafs turned lustful fof blame 

Whose rays help new ^ senses^ to sprout: 
But your breath helps a Shakespeari s flame ! 

^Twere but wasted to dout 
This frail unfulfilment of fame 

Thai laughs and— goes out. 
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DION: A TRAGEDY. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



<«*- 



Dion. 

Pyrrho. 

Plato. 

Socrates. 

Aristophanes. 

MelAtus. 

Phaulcion. 

DiONYSIUS. 

Philistus. 

Chrysos. 

Captain of the Guard. 

pseusippides. 

XULON. 

Cystus. 
Heraclides. 

CiMON. 

Thersiton. 

Diocles. 

Hippias. 



Pallasana. 
CleonymA. 
Helen. 



Citizens of Athens and of Syracuse — Ambassadors of Carthage 
Messengers — Disciples — Courtiers — Guards — dr»f. 

Chorus (of invisible intelligences). 

I. Semi -Chorus — The Uninitiated, 
II. Do. The Initiated. 



ACT I. 



SOCRATES. 



ACT I. 

SOCRATES. 



"•♦- 



SCENE 7.-7-^/^j, The Peiroms— a colossal statue of 

Athhti in the foreground. 

Enter, as landing from a Syracusan Trireme, 
Dion and Pyrrho. 

Dion, Take me again, Ath^n6, — Lady of life ; — 
Let thine eyes' light freeze up the grosser sense 
That with its idle clamour doth besiege 
The flesh-enduring spirit, and uplift 
Into thy presence. Speak thou then to me — 
Into my ravished ears some harmony 
That thy strong brooding spirit aye invokes 
From Being's chords owning thy secret touch. 
Lookest thou now across thy lovbd waves 
Whose idlest motions beauty doth inform 
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• 

With fresh bright soul of purpose, — e'en as thou 

Impart'st to all this flowing busyness 

Of human hands in Athens, thou hast built, 

Fire of thy spirit to divinest ends. 

Feel my souFs passion, Pallas, — ^let thy love 

Set crown of some divineness on the days 

That measure my mortality's poor round. 

"^Pyrrho, Athen^ ! beauteous marble — master-piece 
Of human hands — as is thy spirit too — 
Thy fair eidolon of poor fancy's dreams, — 
Spare me illusions ; — but if aught thou canst, 
I would have knowledge, — ^knowledge of the earth, 
Of all beyond man's feeble dream called life, 
Of all before and after. Fate hath set 
In grim embrace of law to circle it 
And win applause from my impartial mind 
That holds it in suspense — tho' impotent 
For aught — save judging the immortal Gods, 
Ere it afiirm your labours wise and good, — 
And knowledge of the wisdom that can weave 
Pleasures and powers into that pattern bright 
By some called happiness, — by me content, 
Who do not ask of Powers unknown to me 
That they should fuse to one intensest gem 
All nature for my wearing. 
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Beauty's power 
I own some slight belief in if it chance 
My mistress of the moment's somewhat fair ; 
And pleasure I believe in just so long 
As summer rules her temper. Beyond these 
Divineness to the female scarce belongs — 
Goddess or woman : — or my worthlessness 
The revelation hath not blest as yet. 

Dion, Cease, thou profane one. What is't daunts the 
faith, 
That kneels to knowledge all so readily 1 
'Tis that thy passion prompts thee still to hope, 
In spite of all that sleepless doubt suggests. 
That is no idle quest, — that truth is not 
The formless offspring of dead fact and chance, 
But ordered growth obeying changeless law. 
My nature cries for perfectness, as thine 
For certitude. Is't not that we admire 
Twain sides, of Pallas* form, — the beauteous I, 
As thou the true % 

Yet, Pyrrho, my unfaith 
Touching the woman that might mate with man 
Through all his higher purpose matches thine. 
That hope lies dead in my heart, shot through and 
through 
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By Time's sharp arrows : yet I curse him not 
Who gave proof what a man's friend's faith may be. 

Whither shall first our glad feet wend % I stand 
Trefnbling in halt suspense, for e'en this hour 
May see us face to face with Socrates 
And our friend Plato. Pauses my pale will 
In its intent half guiltily — as tho* 
Forbidden fire I were set to snatch 
Nathless the terror rained from faces grim 
Of gazing Gods. 

Pyrrho. In Athens' citizens 

Most menace lurks, methinks, to thy design 
Of wooing hence their Goddess by such lures 
As Dion's soul can offer to her heart, 
Whose weakness is for youth so promiseful. 

Dion, I prithee pour not on my eager hopes 
The cold scorn of thy banter. I but seek 
To borrow for my Syracuse a gleam 
Of the Attic glory, — to win Socrates 
Or his disciple, Plato, to return 
To Sicily with us. By Zeus, methinks 
No true-bom Greek there is but he would joy 
To see Greek greatness lighten along the world 
And swathe the whole earth in its golden glow, — 
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Seeing each freeman and each slave alike, 

Of every race, put divine stature on, 

And make earth as Olympus when her sons 

Wear all calm Wisdom's splendour in the eyes. 

If Athens is the Sun of all the World 

Can we the Planets who reflect her light 

Find reverence so misjudged? — Nay, think it not 

Pyrrho. Well — if thou wilt, our large hearts shall endow 
The little old man of the Pnyx with attributes 
Shall make him ray divineness thro' the grime 
Of his natural body and soul. — But, Dion mine, 
Take heed thou reap not bitter fruit from seed 
Of such fair hopes. The Gods I wot, my friend. 
Displayed a sterner stinginess than thou, 
In Zeus' place, wouldst have used. They would not see 
Their image in so close identity 
Staled by a multiplication too profuse ', 
And for most puppets fashioned in our form 
Forged to control the destiny of each 
The fooFs lead crown — charm proof 'gainst Wisdom's 
wiles. 

I>ion. Ever, my Pyrrho, hath each dream of mine 
Past thro' the searching flame of thy keen thought. 
What untried inlet Wisdom yet may find 
To every soul my life's aim 'tis to prove. 
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No more of that. Thou speak'st, alas, the truth 
Of every people : yet of Athenians least. 
Who to Hellenic glory aye so true ? 
Where is the state wherein each heart would fling 
All thought of private welfare to the winds, 
As they did in their countr/s utmost need 
When yonder walls arose, and once again 
When Asia nigh effaced the name of Greece ? 

\Enter certain Disciples of Socrates — grief on their 
faces — who talk apart with Pyrrho. 
Ay, Athens and Athenians have my faith, 
That gave my Socrates and hold his love 
So close a prisoner, that not Egypt e'en 
Hath ever tempted him to roam abroad, 
Tho' wisdom's quest unfathers other Greeks. 

Pyrrho \advandng\. Philosophy must aid you, Dion, 

now. 
Dion. Wherefore? 

Pyrrho, My news is but indifferent. 

Dion, E'en so ? Is't not that Socrates is gone 
Forth on some mission may detain him long 1 
Pyrrho. Nay! worse — ^ay, worse than that — yet he 
doth go, 
He goes e'en now upon a mission — but 
It is to Hades. — These Athenians — 
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» ^^^^^— ^— ^^^^B^^— II ■■■■ 

This first of peoples — ^these free citizens — 
These tinkers in the judgment seats — have — ^what % 
This people, gifted of the damning Gods, 
Who should now die of laughter at the farce, 
Have found him guilty of corrupting youth, 
And sentenced him to death. He dies to day. 

Dim {abstractedly (after a pause J\, All human things 
do crumble every hour, 
There's no sustainment holds this universe 
In any atom stable for such space 
As a breath measures e'en. Death thro' the chinks 
Of Life's abortive edifice doth grin. 
And in man's soul doth mouth his foulest leer. 
Athenians have sentenced him to death. 
Who did corrupt this sink — ^with the divine : — 
He, sole, made Gods as things believable. 

Ah, how my soul is drowned in pity's floods 
My Athens ! my Athenians ! woe is me ! 

Fyrrho. You pity Athens ! — Socrates 'scapes your 
thought % 
Dion, Athens I pity. Athens is gone, — is dead. 
Athens is not. — Folly and Ignorance 
Have reared their hideous bulk from whence they 
crouched 
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And oped wide jaws of earthquake that has ta'en 
All that was Athens, — ^gloiy, pride, renown. 
Ay, Athens was. For her sake one might pray 
That she had never been 1 If Memory 
Hold her in being, 'tis but for flouting fools 
Who dream, like Dion, of new making man. 

For /«>«, my Pyrrho, life begins to day. 

His memory alone of godlike now 

Remains to us : — Hope flowers but from his dust 

My life's raw greenness pauses — shrunken up. 

What fruit of me may be whose sun is sunki 

To feel no more the blessing of that look I 

I^rrho, Yea, once thou mayest, Dion. Even now 
He passes thro' the Agora to the baths. 

[Dion stands bewildered an instant^ then darts away. 

SCENE IL—Fallasana's House in Athens. 

Pallasana and Cleonym£. 

Cleon. Dost stake so much to save this old man's life ) 
Wilt wed Mel6tus' so detested son 1 

Pallas. I promised this — ^his ravenous will to sate — 
My dead Sire's friend — unguarding guardian-^ 
On the condition that he save from death 
My Socrates, whom his cur's venomed tooth, — 
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Revenging, as base natures aye incline, 

The wholesome word wherewith philosophy 

Had medicined his condition — deathwards sent, — 

And so infected all a noble state 

With madness, and a great undying shame. 

His wish, I trow, doth most affect my wealth, 

I can abandon that, and thereby 'scape 

Th' enduring on my body taint of his. 

I wed no man. Rather than wed his son. 

Did Socrates* dear safety ask so much. 

My nuptial eve would make me spouse of Death. 

Enter a Servant with a scroll, 

Cleon3nne, dear friend, haste for thy life ! 
Call forth my household ! Send on every side 
To find Meletus 1 Bid them draw him hither 
As he were dog for sacrifice — if aught 
He should delay his coming. Even now 
These fiends prepare to murder Socrates. 

[Cleonym^ goes out. 
My heart is filled with ashes of dead dreams, 
And joy can never re-illume them more. 
Sweet Artemis, and Pallas, my beloved. 
Faded your forms. No rustling of sweet leaves 
Shall woo me to thine arms in dusky groves, 
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My purely beautiful : nor Pallas' look 

My being will inflate to the divine. 

Why should mere breath endure, when Athens' soul 

Hath fled, and left an empty mockery 

Of senseless functions, echoing athwairt 

The dull naught-apprehending consciousness 

Like an idiot's laughter through void desert caves % 

The bloom of our fair glory is wiped off: 

These temples now are but obscenest haunts 

Of things how loathsomer than ravening wolves. 

Re-enter Cleonym^. 

Cleon. Dear Pallasana, grieve not over much. 
Mel^tus comes, — is here. Your news, alas ! 
Is all too true ; For even now these eyes 
Saw Socrates engirt by jailors round 
Led forth towards the Baths. 

Pallas, Ah ! sa/st thou so ? 

Enter Mel£tus. 

Mel^tus ; — speak ! Dies Socrates to-day, 

Or hast thou done my will ? Speak ! yea, or nay] 

MelHus, By Zeus ! he dies. 

Pallas. Dies ! Perjured wretch ! 

Didst swear — 
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Or didst thou not — ^by all the Olympian Gods 

Thou wouldst avert the doom % Speak ! thou base 

thing. — 
Art mad ? Is paralysed the wonted greed 
Of thy most poisonous soul % Dost thou not know 
A hundred talents have escaped thy clutch % 

Mdetus, He dies, I say — ^but by no fault of mine. 
I proflfered to this doomed man means of flight. 
All was prepared \ The ship, — ^her rowers on board. — 
But his mad obstinate perversity 
Defeated all. In sooth ! he well deserves 
To die the death. 

Pallas. Ah, thou marr'd shape of man, 

How shouldst thou know to deal with Socrates 1 
Thou dream'dst that he would deign to steal away 
As steals convicted thief. I bade thee thus, — 
Unsay thine accusation, or obtain 
His pardon from that sage Dikastery 
That suffered their most darkened minds be led 
Into such guilt by thy malevolence. 

Meatus, Dost thou then think my pride had stooped 
to that 1 
To set myself a liar *fore the eyes 
Of all Athenians, and prove innocent 
This impious arrogant Sophist, who had dared 
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Cast ridicule on me whom twice hath crowned 
The judges' vote with the proud poet's wreath. 

Pallas, Poet ! Thou poor deformity ! Thou dafst 
To hang that title on thy shrivelled soul 1 
Thou thinkest that to torture into verse 
Mere graceful Greek, serves aught for who are wise 
Than make thy shallowness more pitiful ? 

Let not my words, Mel^tus, deeplier sink 

Hate's poison in thy nature. Lo ! my soul 

Would drain again the anger that has fallen 

From my lips, on thy heart so sick before 

With festered pride. It argued good in thee 

Thou felt'st the scorn that seemed to hide itself 

In Socrates' hard sayings — since thou fail'dst 

To know his love's divine intent to thee. 

Thy sin is sinned : yet tho' he dies by thee 

Let now his Spirit live in thy renewed 

And better nature. Give thee to this thing,— 

Could'st thou now triumph o'er thy lower self, 

Letting thine heart exult with joy and love. 

Seeing the glory of this setting life. 

Whose trail of splendour makes Greece great for 

ever — 
Could'st thou do this — I swear thou'dst nigh surpass 
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The nobleness of Socrates. Let pride 

Lift thee to that, Mel^tus ! Canst thou not 1 

MeUtus, Ay, it shall lift me — to devise some spell 
Shall lower the proud height of thy contempt. 
And bring thee back to homely dut/s sway. 

\Exit 

Pallas, [sinking on the ground,'] Nought can I do— 
for Athens, for myself — 
To ward this fell despair that sinks on me. [Starting up.'] 
One thing I can. Pallas, be helpful now : 
Thy spirit is upon me. Let me speak 
Word from thy mouth, great mistress of my life, • 
For his and for thy glory ! 

[To a Slave.] Hie with haste 
To Crato, priest of Pallas. Greet him thus — 
I, Pallasana, do no more deny 
To personate the Goddess, as he willed. 
In this day's festival. I come anon. [Exit. 

Chorus. 

I. Semi-Chorus [of Uninitiated], 

Crookbd and drear is every human path. 
And o'er it hover ever ^^lltures twain : — 
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Convoyed by sadness — madness. Vain, oh vain, 

His efforts, though a king of mortals hath 
All adamant with purpose made his will, 
And crowned him with all powers — weak dust still. 

Woe and our wailing follow him, for man 
Alternate on each virtue sets a crime. 
Anytus, late the patriot sublime, 

This folly now hath wrought, no Dion can 
Nor Pallasan' defeat — for Gods permit 
All wickedness below, — so dumb — so most unheedingly 
they sit 



II. Semi-Chorus [of Initiated], 

Oh triumph now ! how joy's sweet madness thrills 
Our natures with its nutriment divine ! 
Oh Earth, oh Man, the bliss of your strong wine 

So gladdens, and our beings so o'erfills. 
Still breed ye kings to us, — still each doth pour 
Love's newest cunning from untasted store. 

The secrets, oh the secrets for their finding 
Whilst the ages, hero-crowned each, slowly flow. 
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And a Dion with his Pyrrho seek to know : 

While, so god-like all for splendour bright to blinding, 
His spirit who now passes shall console 
When the progress of their winning creeps so slow. — 
When Pride's doubt and Passion's weakness 
Quench Faith's passionate proud meekness, 
Then the halo of this glory 
Love-enshrined in holy story 
O'er their baffled aching spirits he will roll. 



SCENE III. --The Agora. 

m 

A crowd of Athenian Citizens, among them Aristo- 
phanes, and certain Disciples of Socrates. In the 
course of the Scene, Dion and Pyrrho enter behind. 

ist at. What, O Athenian, com'st thou here to see, — 
This Socrates, they tell me, dies to-day % 

2nd Cit. Nay, 'tis a prodigy has drawn me here, 
Who seldom quit my stall. A moment since 
Hermippus, son of Zeno, pass'd my way 
Crying to all — how Pallas hath appeared, — 
And ta'en her statue's place on the sacred ship, 
Which even now approaches. Deemest thou 
This can be true % 
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\st at I wot not. Yet, may be, 

She shows her approbation of the doom 
Dealt by the city on this atheist 

yd Cit Thou thinkest, then, that he deserves to die t 

ist Cit, Enough it me concerns to sell my wares ; 
I know not what he merits, though I'm told 
'Twas the laziest man in Athens, yet his tongue 
As nimble as his useless chisel slow. 
If that be so his death is no great loss. 

yd Cit But was not Socrates reputed wise ? 

4/^ Cit What worth in human wisdom if a man 
Renders to the immortal Gods their due 
In sacrifice and service ] How can he 
Be wise in aught, or other than corrupt 
Who would pervert our ancient practices, — 
Yea, school the Gods themselves % Then cast him forth, 
Like leprosy, from 'mong us. 

yd Cit Grotes, thou 

Wert Dikast on his trial. Speak thy thought 

5M Cit By Pallas, O Athenian, from my youth 
IVe been a statesman, and the judge's seat 
Have sat in oftener than thou count'st months. 
Justice doth rule in Athens, and all hearts 
Would hold our city's reputation high 
Which equity — ^yet mercy too — adorns. 



^ 
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This Socrates we might have suffered live 
But that his insolent pride so scorned our power. 
I hate the vain pretence which doth suppose 
That one man may be wiser than his peers ; 
With the Athenian democracy 
And institutions this consisteth not, 
Wherefore, O Callias, to Anytus' vote 
I added my assent. 

Pyrrho [advancing]. Oh, worthy judge ! 
Never, Athenians, did the wise lot give 
A representative so fitly set 
To let your wisdom and your justice shine ! 

Disciple, Speak'st thou in plain sincerity, my friend, 
Of those by whom our Socrates was doomed ? 

Pyrrho, Talk'st thou of plain sincerity, poor fool ! 
Search o'er thy simple dreams and blot out that, 
Or tjrrant Zeus straight set thee to unthrone. 
And mingle nature's atoms o'er again. 
As 'tis, go question thou the brawling waves 
That Boreas rudely tumbles on the shore. 
What sincere purpose mingles in their life ? 
Is't with sincerity the bigot damns 
Whate'er o'ertops his shrunken ignorance ? 
Sincerity looks calm from Grotes' eyes. 
While every venomous impulse sways and rules 
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I 

The Dikast's judgment 1 For the Demos here, 

What instinct rules them nobler than the brutes % 

Their appetites some plain enough obey. 

Does nature do sincerely, or these Gods 

Who 'neath each flower that smiles its good to man. 

Set the sharp thorn of evil % Where stop short % 

Is*t then believable your Socrates 

Sincerely hoped by any quickening word 

To set asprout the scantiest, shabbiest crop 

Of Wisdom's flower in Athenian hearts ? 

Disciple. Your mood is bitter, yet it suits with mine. 

Pyrrho {seeing Aristophanes]. Now, may the Gods 
be with you. How superb 
That Tyrian gold and purple fringe appears 
On your fine form ! Our lovers of youth, I see, 
Leave their beloved ones to follow you. 
Your genius. Poet, holds its triumph to-day. 

^Aristo. Yes, Pyrrho, Athens has some pride in me ; 
My comedies now seldom miss the crown. 

Pyrrho. Thou happiest of men ! But art not proud 
That wind from thine puffed out these Dikasts' souls 
To such a scope as could embrace the truth 
Of Socrates' pernicious prattlings 1 What 
A proper haughtiness must fill thy heart, 
Knowing the city ruled so by thy breath ! 
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Aristo, Yes : it may be my word is somewhat here. 

Pyrrho. Speak now, O Poet, what weight of gold fringe 
Would'st ask of me to damn mine enemy 
In such another manner % IVe a foe. 
Hateful as venom to my thought, who dared 
Of certain of my dithyrambics say 
One lacked the fire that blazed thro' all the rest. 
Count not thy soul, man, in the price — that's sold 
Over and over to befringe thy shape, — 
But — just a modest figure for thy pains. 

Aristo, I take thy meaning darkly. Art not pleased 
That I gave somewhat to the heavy weight 
Of the general voice — condemning Socrates ? 
By Zeus ! I meant not Athens should go so far 
As sentence him to death— altho' he ne'er 
Showed himself friend of mine. A poet. Sir, 
Is oftentimes hard pushed for subjects — know: 
Athenians too must find a well-worn road 
For jests to reach the laughter in their hearts. 
In short, I'm grieved ; but Comic Poets must live. 

lyrrho. That's a necessity bears somewhat hard 
On those that range not with the common herd. 

Aristo. I find it strange, O Xenophanes' Son, 
That thou who set'st no faith in aught divine 
Findest a jest that's misapplied by fools, 
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Profanement of some unknown sanctity. 

Who but thou taught'st me all the sceptic's creed % 

Pyrrho, Thou base verse-monger, — thou poor minister 
Of stale obscenities to Circe's herd, — 
Dost call thyself a Sceptic % Such can find 
Naught or in Man or Gods divine enough : 
Whilst thou dost fasten on the great in man 
Only to set the godlike face agrin, 
That so its light trick out thy jest obscure. 
There — there, old friend, how hast thou set me on 
To caper in heroic postures thus. 
So, — fear not. As thou say'st, such poets must be 
While pedants sit in judgment, and the herd 
Need laughter's physic for their poor dumb souls 
Dealt forth with such a gross unsparingness 
In lieu of salting wholesome dieting. 



\Enter Socrates, Plato, CrIto, and other 
Disciples, with Officers, Jailors, 6^c, 

Socrates [to Plato]. Thou thought'st e'er sunset Dion 
had arrived ? 
Think'st thou the boy hath lost aught these two years f 
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[Dion starts forward and throws himself at the 
feet of Socrates, unable to articulate any- 
thing for a space. 

Dion. Tho' all my soul lies prostrate, Socrates, 
I think thou know'st I know thy passing now 
Asks not our wailing who thy glory see. 
For Athens' fame so shrunken through thy death, 
And these my brothers' desolation, tears 
Must have their flowing to earth's latest day. 
For thee, thou great exalter of Mankind, 
Heaven dips to Earth to snatch thee, and my soul 
Is wrapt round by the glory. Lo ! mine eyes 
O'ercome the dazzling splendour^ — pierce thro' time : 
See ! — fixed upon thee — all the unborn eyes 
Of countless generations drink from thee 
Redemption. Ah, my Master, how much love 
Flows down on thee from all yon greatened hearts ; 
So greatening mine — whose love out-measures all. 
Thus would my heart delay thy vanishing : 
Yet fire like that makes steel of this resolve. 
Our lives shall take, as weakly as we must 
Yet strongly as we can, firom out thy hands 
Thy high employ. He, our great Plato, shall 
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Bear on thy torch and give to man to know. 
My handmaid's hands shall set thy great heart's heat 
Before the people whom thou ne'er forsook'st, 
But fed'st with largess had enough for all,— 
With that large loving that had scorn for none. 
Bid him set light before my dubious feet. 

Plato, Darkened may all my brain and being be 
When with thy hero's heart I mate no more. 

Socrates, Now, by the Dog ! this first last once, me- 
thinks, 
A beauteous youth enslaves me, and Love's wings 
Shooting apace — o'er the dark Stygian wave 
Will lightly bear me. 

This last lover's prayer 
I know thou'lt grant. Let fade not from thy soul, 
Poet and Prince, aught of the beauteousness, 
Power, or Virtue's passion. These the Gods gave, 
And worthy only art thou as thou fling'st 
From out thy nature, brightening by use. 
Beauty abroad o'er many lovers' hearts 
Like purifying fire. Over all 
Meekness is most ; all other things thou hast. 

Citizens, The Goddess comes ! 

Forerunners. For Pallas, room! 

Make way ! 
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\Thc sacred procession of the Panaihenaia enters. Firsts 
the Metics^ with their wives and daughters^ carry- 
ing little boats (their women water-pots); and 
then the Citizens — commencing with the agedy 
bearing olive branches,; next the men of full age, 
in armour; then the young men, crowned with 
millet, and Virgins, bearing baskets, singing the 
Hymn to Pallets; after them come players on the 
harp and the flute, with the Priests; and, lastly, the 
Sacred Ship, on which is borne Pallasana as Athene, 
wearing the Peplos, Helmet, and other divine in- 
signia, attended by the chosen damsels (Ergastikai). 

HYMN TO PALLAS. 

I. 

Pallas, thou greatest, hearken how our hearts 

Send upwards to thy feet our happy joy in thee ; 
Feel, O Divine one, how the glad praise parts 
From souls that Eros' power doth move so mightily. 
Heed of thy watchful eye 
Thine Athens now doth crave ; 

Thou with thy shield be nigh, 
So strong, so bold to save, 
Whom stainlessness as knowledge maketh brave : 
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These arm thy fearful face 

With terrors of thy grace, 
Dreadful in their omnipotence 

'Gainst all the shrivelled race 
Of guilt and ignorance. 

II. 

Pallas, the Protectress, hearken how our hearts 

Are panting forth their thanks in this overladen song; 
Know*st thou not, O Pallas, what no song imparts. 
How much gracious service thou hast given, how long 
Influences tender 

Brain, and heart, and hands 
Have from thee sweet Render 
Ta'en, till round us stands 
Athens of thy rearing. — Watch what thou hast made ; 
Watch thine handwork, Pallas: — ^let no glory fade. 

III. 
Pallas — Goddess — maiden, — perfect wert thou born. 
Sprang'st not in completeness from the brain of Zeus % 
Leapt thou, sweet Perfection, in the Earth's fresh mom 
Unto thy high use 
From the World-soul grown ripe. 

Then passionate desire 
In its first conscious glow new learning to aspire, 
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Seeking divinest type 

Might Eros* fire sustain, 
Created thine the power could chain 

Old Night and all her reign, 
And Chaos' buried throes could render vain. 

[Pallasana descends and approaches Socrates — the 
people fall on their knees. 

Pallas [with inspired majesty]. I sowed my seed in 
Attica, and Athens saw the day. 
From promise green my hopeful care that watched its 

growth alway 
Drew valour, virtues manifold : these ripened slow for me. 
The husk thrusts forth my treasure now, and lo, I gather 
thee. 
[She sets a golden crown on his head — then^ laying 
aside the insignia of the Goddess^ she kneels at his 
feet. 
Wisdom's strong power doth e'en all things make clear 
When thy calm searching pierces human hearts, — 
And so thou know'st how my mere woman's mouth 
Has spoken that which stirs some dumb Greek hearts 
Nurtured by Pallas* spirit, by our dreams 
Of that divine perfection — viewing thee 
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And that bright blamelessness thy finished work. 
Bless me, my Father — ^be thy spirit on me. 

Socrates. Royallest ! — who hast blest, I thank the Gods 
Who made thee so above all power to bless. 

[Joining their three hands. 
Be ye as one, — nor think at all of me 
Save as an old man, as a plain old man, 
Who much attempting — ^yet accomplished nought 
Save this, — ^to know how, mid much ignorance 
And boundless weakness, man may triumph still, 
Who, feeling whither god-like instincts tend, 
Wills evermore to face the upward heights, 
O'er which athwart the doubtful cloudy gloom 
The sharp star of the Noble clearly shines, 
Where only his belovfed Gods can hide. 

\27ie scene slowly closes- 



SCENE IV.— The Athenian Senate-House. 

Archons and Senators. 

The Chief Archon. From Nicias' Son, O Senators, ye 
heard 
What Dion, the Syracusan, — ^he whose youth 
Athens did foster to so fair results — 
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Hath late performed. Two hundred captives — bought 

From Syracusan quarries and restored 

To freedom and their country, — all of them 

Free-bom Athenians, whom the fatal chance 

Of War and our disaster had enslaved ! 

This virtuous generosity outshines 

All human records. Is it now your will 

Prytanes, and Athenians, that this deed 

Draw from our hearts what insufficient words 

Can nearest speak Athenian gratitude ; — 

And that upon the Parthenon's white wall 

In gold it dazzle all fresh eyes and hearts 

That Athens shall call hers % 

Senators. Yes ! from all hearts. 

Let noble Dion and his heirs be named 
Athens' proxeni whilst our state endures. 

An Officer enters. 

Officer. Dion of Syracuse doth stand without, 
Demanding audience. 

Enter Dion. The Senators rise with one accord. 

Senators. Dion the generous ! 

Welcome to Athens. To noble Dion health I 
Dion. Have I, O Senators, your leave to speak? 
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Chief Archon, Speak, generous Dion. Athens loves 
your voice. 

Z>ion, Most Greeks, Athenians, in the spring of life 
Let youth's glad reverence round some hero coil. 
One doth affect Achilles — Hector some — 
And many more their great progenitors. 
I have loved Athens, — ^Athens Pallas built, 
Since, a mere lisping boy, the heroic tale 
Of Marathon first smote my soul with awe 
And joyous wonder. With my manhood's strength 
That love to manly stature has grown too. 
Athens seemed soul of Greece, — ^nay, lacking it, 
Greece were not. To so all supreme a faith 
Had this my worship grown, based steadfastly 
On all your noble deeds, Athenians, 
Whereof your latest was the greatest, — best, — 
When ye drave out the thirty, and yourselves 
Crowned with the fadeless greatness of great souls. 
Using sweet mercy's most sublime revenge 
Upon the merciless. If aught my love 

« 

Hath served Athens, thank no thanks to me. 
Thank your great men, who have enforced the love 
Of every true Greek heart. Athens had been 
Like some rich vale that's tended by the Gods, 
Beauteous with fatness, where the gorgeous blooms 
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O'ercome us with delight, — and so hath been 

Prolific ever of great souls, whose might 

Made her the Queen of the World. Beneath her sway 

Arts have sprung forth to beautify man's life, 

And tragedy the heart its secrets taught 

How justice charms has Aristeides shown ; 

Solon and Pericles have wisely built 

The State's most cunningly planned edifice, 

And greatly made the people great to rule. 

The Gods at last one rarer boon prepared. 

Deigning to deck you, who had now supplied 

All lower human needs, with their own robe — 

Celestial wisdom. So was bom to you 

One who is greatest, wisest of the Greeks. 

I who have journeyed late thro' every state. 

Speak to ye that which flows from other minds. 

Whom Athenwards turn men their eyes to see ? 

Whose words from Athens seek all men to hear? 

Whom did Apollo's voice pronounce your first. 

Your wisest citizen 1 E'en Socrates. 

Athenians, grant my supplication now, — 

Not for that aught ye deem ye owe to me, 

Whom Socrates endowed with such poor sum 

Of virtue as is mine, — for Athens' sake. 

Whose glory, thro' the wickedness of them 
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Who wrought thro' envy your unthinking souls 
To this great madness, and eternal shame, 
Lies a wide ruin. Athens will ye save, 
Save from this guilt — the death of Socrates. 

A Senator, This arrogance doth cancel Athens' debt. 

Pallasana [entering behind]. Dion hath spoken. 
Athens would you save, 
Hearken, Athenians. 

An Officer of the Eleven {entering], Socrates is dead. 

[The greater number of tha Senators rend their 
garments, 

[The scene doses. 





APOTHEOSIS. 

The Empyrean, 

Chorus. 
I. 
Dawning and splendour of joy 
Floods to the uppermost cope 
Infinite spaces, where pulsings of hope 
In a calm patience can buoy 
Ripening spirits and ripening spheres, 
Waiting the lingering results of the years. 

II. 
Upwards the cycle of being 

Of Earth-bom immortals progresses : — 
Out of more knowledge, more wisdom, more seeing, 
Win we ere yet a new freeing 

Stretch to a larger scope feeling, and power. 
Welcome, then. Wisest ! Each spirit confesses 
Vast are the hopes that have hung on this hour 
First of Earth's children, thou won'st from her heart 

c 
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The rarest, the mightiest dower :-^ 
Lo ! fruition of thee all the blessed now blesses ; 
Now shalt thou add by all that thou art 
To that each immortal possesses. 





ACT II. 



EROS. 



SCENE L — Fallasanc^s House, A Studio. 



Pallasana. 

Pallas, Can woe fade from us thus, from our thin stuff, 
Whose petty wills each new-bom mood doth rule, 
Ignobly soon lulled back to easy bliss ? 
For should not griefs corroding with dull ache 
Sharpened by jagged hate, and angry shame 
My spirit still, past all assuaging, sway, — 
So long as, by existing, it could thank 
My Socrates for very fire of life, — 
So long as one of these Athenians 
Mounts with complacent smile on 's empty soul 
Towards the Parthenon's now empty shrine — 
Innocent quite how her so weary work — 
lite City Rearer's — he hath shrivelled to dust 
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With that all-potent evilness doth glare 
From the unquiet Fool's dull eye. 

And yet 
It fades that human woe, — ^the Anger, too ; 
And Nature's holy joy hath wrought on me. 
Flooding my being with sweet influence, 
Whose forces win, may be, new potency, 
Ay, e'en an augmentation vast from his. 
Of that great po^er that, reunited now. 
Makes stronger Zeus in all divine intents. 
Flows back my life's stream into channels old. 
Who now, methinks, own naught upon the earth 
In human shape that can divert one glance 
Of the fierce yearning passion, that I loose 
Buoyant with joy iipon my Artist's quest 
Shall it transcend my vision to evolve 
Each gracious outline of my lovdd ones 
In a clear splendour of unfolded truth 
That sets their beings, each one, fronting me — 
My Powers celestial — in the radiancy 
Of form harmonious with each task Divine 1 
Nor this suffices : — shall I miss to give 
My deities to all a darkened World, — 
Splendours of being, whereof each affirms 
By sweet exemplar of its proud ideal 
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Some law that leads toVrds perfect beauteousness 
The life that suffers guidance % Dawn they thus 
On my soul's mirror, when my passive will 
Endures the ecstatic visitation's bliss, — 
These shapes, whereof, ere now, but glimpses dim 
Have loomed on man, — shadows obscene of Gods 
Whose wills infirm — all warped from gracious calm 
Of strength divine, so own base passion's stress. 
Art waits its new birtli — till my Statues glad 
My calmly patient spirit that but takes 
Images by yourselves revealed. Beloved. 

Most, Artemis, from thee my help shall be 

And strong sustainment. Thou wilt fail me not 

To whom my being I this once devote 

With inmost vow of the heart? What canst thou not 

My fairest, who imbreath'st each yearning high 

For taintlessness of virtue, who dost teach 

To chasten the gold-greedy flame of self 

To a white temperance — fair with beauteous love 

Of Justice that would deal to all our kind 

Equal delights. Solitudes unprofaned — 

Where the rude eddy that rolls life along — 

Hot tide of Nature's blood, — one moment falls 

To peace, whence then, emergent to our view 
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■ 

The ends divine of being loom again, — 

These are thy haunts ; there pour'st thou on the heart 

Influence richer than all gifts combined 

Of other Gods. Mis-sang thee not of old 

They who have seen thee thro' the forests dim 

Chasing the harmless beasts % Thy dreadfiil bow 

Thou bendest, Artemis, against the herd 

Of vain and base desires — of lawless thoughts 

That throng the earth-thralled spirit — ^when calm night 

Or some still loneliness delivers them 

To thine unerringness. Gav'st thou not too, 

Thou prime Inspirer, impulse to the Poet, — 

Apollo thy young brother who hath wrought 

That which compels our praising ? — Yet we halt 

At knowing how to picture or to praise. 

\She seats herself before an unfinished sketch of Apollo. 

Enter Cleonyme. 

Cleon. Good morning to thee. Goddess, and fair coz. 
Pallas. Welcome, dear cousin. Whence so gaily now? 
Cleon. From the Agora, sweet Whose names think'st 

thou 
Are coupled in one wonder by all tongues? 
Pallas. Nay, I know not. 
Cleon. Dion's and thine : whose else ? 
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But did not he who's dead, too, join your hands ? 
Think'st not, now, 'tis a very noble youth ? 

Pallas, What of this Dion should I know, dear friend, 
Who yesterday, first had him in mine eyes ? 

Clean, Why how % What God is this you paint. 

Itis— 
Phoebus Apollo ? — Phoebus Dion, say. 

Done to the life, see dear, art answered now 1 

What of this Dion can I know, — forsooth % 

Pallas. And so it is. 

Clean. And so it is. Nay, nay. 

Artless dissembler ! But confess thee though. 
Art thou so over much in love with him 1 

Pallas. Jest it not so, dear coz. I do confess 
There is good cause to love his nobleness. 
As all Athenians may — ^but past that bound 
Love, as thou dream'st of Love, can find no place 
In my engaged being. Alas, 'tis true 
Poor human Artists cannot with keen gaze 
Snatch that ideal dawns dimly on the soul. 
We gather here a face, and there a form 
As best befits, and use unstintingly. 
[Absently] Yet it is very like. 

[The scene closes. 
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SCENE IL — A wooded grove near Athens sacred to 

Artemis, 

Plato, Dion, and Pyrrho, accompanied by a dog. 

Plato [having read a manu5cript\ Thus have I set 
down every lustrous thought 
That flowed from his calm soul, whom a great light, 
As gleaming on us thro' Death's portals then, 
Seemed to irradiate. Ne'er shall its glow - 
Fade from my being, whose sole use shall be 
To blazon high upon the wall of Time 
Truth from the fount that did upspring with him. 

Dion. Ay, even so. The world of men to be. 
Speaks all its gratefulness by these my lips 
For thy good faithful service. Thy life's task 
Shall slope, my Plato, upwards to thine end 
To a great mountain of achievement : yea, 
I do so much foreknow of thee, my friend. 

Meseems as tho' the vast opaque of things — 
Nature's live vesture — more translucent grows 
Yielding somewhat to our souls' strong intent 
At this hour, when the light of Socrates 
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Has gone behind the veil. Is't that our eyes 
Are quickened to perceive the flow and drift 
Of all that life play ? 

Plato. Ay, bright Poet ! This 

Doth my slow soberer thought upbuild to meet, 
And flow with the deep sense of Nature's show, 
Of all that frames this knitted bulk of Earth, 
And what upholds the fabric Yonder flows, 
Bearing fair life and freshening to the flowers 
Fringing its margin, fair Ilissus' stream : 
Anon when summer heats annoy and bum, 
That water taketh wings — ere long to lie 
In snow's cold solid death on Scythia's plains. 
Irately within an iron shield I set 
A tiny seed : — from rain drops and mere air 
It quickly built a green and goodly shoot 
That presently shall wax to match with that 
Crowning yon ridge. Thus doth the vision dawn — 
Clearer, anon, with many succouring beams — 
How Matter grudges not to loose her hold 
And, lo, her elemental brood flow back 
To God's grand unity — that central love — 
Attuning then their pulsings back to His. 
Seek there — affirms, at last, the brightening thought 
Reality's firm being that can mate 
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Our souls with objects that remain, and are, — 
Enduring as ourselves : — Ideas, ay these 
Of birth divine our kin souls claim and dasp ; — 
These deck so diversely the beauteous earth, 
EnsouUing all these woven shapes that gird 
Our life with passing shadows. 

Pyrrho, Ay, — ^methinks, 

Enduringness is for these souls of thine 
Best measured by their closest kinship, say, 
To nothingness. 

Dion. Thou not den/st these beams — 

Swift-wingdd nothings ? Their performance see ; — 
Splendours illumined, — ^all the earth-blood stirred 
To myriad effects that variously 
Employ their glowing energy. What dwells 
In Music's unsubstantial tones that makes 
Its God's will potent over stubborn hearts ? 
Mere nothingness ! Name me that essence doth. 
When gleam of nobleness awakes all souls. 
Kindle deep joy throughout a nation's heart. 
Seems not some fiery motion to inform 
This living Nature's frame, — a Power that wakes. 
Breathing alternate sighs of life and death, 
Yet, watching at the calm benignant eyes, 
Glimmer of purpose dawns; ay, good, — ^man's good — 
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In long ascent to tempt his valour's steps, 
Nor paven all with yielding breasts of flowers — 
Seems the high theme that guides the wondrous dream. 

Fyrrho. Seems ? Ay ! bright boy ; a very endless 
throng 
Of seemings — demons all, with visages 
Fantastic, ever changing, leer at us 
Poor mortals, ever too high of soul and proud 
To know we cannot know. — But come, good ftiends. 
The shadow of yon plane invites, — and there 
Thou shalt be as the God — ^and pour for us 
Thy witching tones, — souls these that shall endure — 
Until my halting soul find rest and — sleep. 

Fiaio. Ay, useful doubting demon, who art still 
Precious 'gainst fungus growth of raw assent, 
The stream is most inviting ; come along. 

[Exeunt The dog lifters on the scene. 

Enter Pallasana. 

Pallas, Take me, O Artemis. Forsake me not, 
Whose wish wills not indeed to abandon thee. 
A hush falls on my heart : I feel the calm 
Wherewith the beauteous trees respire, and draw 
Earth's juices through their hearts most silently. 
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Grey-throated warbler, who with thy sweet voice 

Mefst out the silent peace in measured falls 

As thy unruffled will inclines, thou pour'st 

Influence that I breathe, and for a space 

That — ^that — I know not — that so new unrest — 

The strange ungentle rapture, — which were joy, 

May be, if that mine essence were divine, — 

Is stilled. \Tones of Dion's lyre are heard in the distance. 

What is 't 1 The brimming silence holds 
Its sweetness pent no longer — that overflows 1 
Or of that boistVous ecstacy that dwelt 
Within my soul — this is a tempered dream 
Softened to what a mortal may endure. 

[After a pause, enter MELfexus, Phaulcion, and two 
Slaves. 

MeUtus, I bring thee, Pallasana, charactered 
In a most clear necessity — ^what thou 
Must make thy duty with a meekness may 
Lurk somewhere in thy nature. 'Tis my. will, 
Who am the lawful ruler of thy life, 
Thou this day wed with Phaulcion. 

At my house 
All is prepared. Prithee, my daughter, come. 

Pallas. Mel^tus, the blest Gods have writ my fate 
Other than daughtering thee. Leave me my peace. 
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MeUtus, Peace wilt thou only know when this young man 
Hath softened the rude nature of his bride. 

J^allas, I rend and mar your rude jest thus : — farewell. 

Phaulcion, My peerless one, wilt not what must be — 
take 
With sweeter grace % Twice have I sued to thee, 
And twice obeyed, departing, thy stern will 
Now must my blazing wish resistlessly 
Sweep thee to an enforced consent, which thou 
Hereafter wilt not chide me for. 

Folios. This grows 

A mockery past endurance. Hence ! 

Make way. 

\At a sign from Meletus the slaves are about to lay 
hold on her. Enter Dion, summoned by the 
dog, hastily — hurling the two to earth. 

Dion. Dost thou so crown deformity with guilt, 
Meletus, that to Heaven this arm might now 
Suffice for thunderbolt, and end that course 
Thou on thy belly creep'st so vilely 1 

Melitus. Darest thou, impious boy, the unnatural deed 
Would violate authority divine 
Doth hedge a father's place. Know, such is mine. 

Phaulcion. Cease, thou weak dotard, mouthingly to 
vaunt 
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Nature's authority who hast it but 
To lose me my e3q)ected bride. And ye, 
Who stand there at rapt disregardful gaze 
That feels me not, — dread what a natural hate 
Can pull upon ye of consummate ill. 

\Eoceunt Meletus and Phaulcion. 

Pallas \gazing on Dion in rapt and awed amazement\. 
Thus dost thou send deliverance, Artemis ? 

Dion \with suppressed passion^ after a pause]. As far 
as Athens I will dare to be 
Safety to thee, companioning. — 
See I Thou escapist the violence of these 
But to encounter what my lawless heart 
Must now afiront thee with. Wilt thou not speak 
And say, dear Pallasana, how thou know'st 
My soul's most innocent reverence bold with love? — 
Say, that from my words can thy list'ning ears 
Take no offence. 

Pallas. Speak, Dion, since thou must. 

Dion. See, how thy being is an open scroll 
Before me, Pallasana, where each, thought 
Wafted by noble impulse o'er thy soul 
Hath writ its beauteous record : and my heart 
Must hold the effaceless imprint evermore. 
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Pallas, I prithee, say no more, 
Dion : not now — not here. 'Tis Dian's grove. 
Some other theme. Wilt talk of Socrates 1 \Exeunt. 

Enter Pyrrho, — the dog lingering on the scene. 

Pyrrho, Hast thou not done me now a most ill turn 
Good Androphil — bringing thy Dion here 
And bidding play the saviour — so he be 
Netted by this fair woman with the soul, 
And all his life drawn under from my gaze % 
So then, the sense of wrong d'erweighed thee quite ! 
Much had Pythagoras been o'erjoyed, I wot. 
To claim thy kinship, friend. Yet I surmise 
Didst thou philosophise — thou would'st disdain - 
To credit cat or rat — or say this thing 
This peering lizard that is list'ning us 
With fellow soul to thine : but man will dare 
A thousand wilder absurdities 
Ere he relinquish one poor dream of truth 
That fancy coins, and his self love adopts. 
Ay, might thou not as justly, too, disdain 
To own as kin the rabble of mankind 
Whom instincts so far baser govern all ? 
So brokenly, — in such uncertain gleams 
Doth Nature o'er her face let glory flit ; — 
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What mortal reason may attempt to piece 

To any whole what so perversely she 

Refuses to reveal ? Who knows indeed 

But that these pleasant things we choose to name 

Glory and virtue — mere deceptive lures — 

Serve but to hold us still in love with life % 

There's u new point of doubt 

Come, faithful mate; 
We dogs watch still this master of our loves, 
Who now in arms 'gainst hydra rascaldom 
May, ere the end, find some poor use for us. 



Chorus. 

< 
I. 

In Death's hideous clasp 

Nature's limbs do sleep — 

Cold dull clods save where Life sheds a fitful gleam. 

In dead custom's grasp. 

Lapsed to torpor deep. 

Human spirits lie till Love pours his sunbeam. 

O, might some song all the sleepers awaken. 

That some mighty love could enkindle, — 

So custom's bleak ice shrink and dwindle, 

And death by that whirlwind of flame be o'ertaken ! 
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II. 
All this vasty dream. 
Law of matter weaves, 
Were so void of all that might the gazer bless. 
Did there not upgleam 
Beauty ne'er deceives 
When some fleeting soul shapes life to nobleness. 
Love is the gazer whose sentence recorded 
God gladdens for labours not wasted. 
Love is the bee, leaves no flower untasted, — 
Leaveth no splendour of soul unrewarded. 



SCENE IIL — Paliasana^s House : a terrace, 

Pallasana is discovered in a reverie. The sound of Dion's 
lyre is heard from beneath. He sings — 

Tho' the world lay void and dark, 
Tho* through one long sunless day 

Atoms flying at no mark 
Brought no ripeness of their play, — 

Were but then thy spirit shining 
On my being, 'twould outroU 

Glory o'er all nature pining, 
And enkindle there a soul. 

D 
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Tho' th' immortals hide alway, 
Tho' no truth unveil to man, 

Tho' base folly dim the day 
That our passion's dreams began; 

Tho' thou setst no glance on me, 
Tho' my winning were but scorn, 

Earth and I are ware of thee, 
And no more can be forlorn. 

Pallas. Dion ! Thou art gone 1 

Dion [enfert'ng]. Nay, lady, Dion goes 

From out thy presence never more. Where'er 
This frame may roam, my true self— my live soul 
Will ever linger thus where thou may'st be, 
Rest drinking life's diviner energies 
From eyes that wear within that crystal look 
All that can greaten or bring bliss to me. 
All good — I, poet, can e'er hope to wring 
From Nature's varied shows. 

Pallas. I called thee back ? 

I feared I but ungraciously had paid 
My safety from that violence. My thanks — 
Again. — Nay, Dion, 'tis not thanks my heart 
Holds for thee. How a woman speaks this thing, 
And still is woman, I know not at all : — 
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But know thee filled with honoui's whitest thoughts 

Can drop no evil stain on virgin hearts 

That throw wide ope their greenly-closed leaves. 

This, Dion, 'tis thrusts my soul's lips apart : 

Meseems thou go'st thro' life with such full grace 

Of noble purpose — ^'twere a fairer thing 

To feed thy being with my scanty growth 

Of mere unworthiness, than I should lose 

The watching all thy future destiny. 

To feel the ripeness coming over us — 

Mine and thy nature wedded by kin thoughts, — 

Feeling the large waves of thy man's strong soul 

Strike through my frailer purpose, — ^better this 

Than any poorer blooming of mine own 

Unholpen by thy light. 

Dim, Is it not strange, 

Oh think of it, — I wither not away % 
Can this poor plant, my being, drink and use 
Such intense glow from Heaven, nor waste what beams 
Of blessedness might a whole race suffice 
For beauteous blossoming ? I did not dream 
It asked so much th' enduring of great joy, 
Yet now some vast indebtedness weighs down 
My heavy burdened thought that would pay back 
To some unknown divine benignity 
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Thanks meet and service — to what power it pleased 
Set my poor dust astir to inherit this 
Beatitude unnameable. Thou then 
Must bear to take the blessing from these eyes 
In love that measures e'en my thankfulness, 
Since thy divineness holds my whole world up, 
And piecing thought to wholeness, solders it 
With all necessity's strong evidence 
That God must be. 

Pallas. Ah, this full joy must grow 

Keen with sharp pain of all thy too much praise 
For this sad incompleteness. My weak soul 
Can only rear its yearnings infinite 
ToVrds some far perfectness with impotent 
Tending of upward unfilled marble hands. 

JDton, Ay, mine ! and this dumb earth will through 
deep throes 
Heave from its heart a thousand flashing gleams 
To prove its latent godhood Yore the stars; 
Yet when most fires of Priests' and Poets' dreams 
Have faded back to native night, the pale 
White purity of such uplifted arms 
Is all for glory earth will pride her in : 
To lift them so, her dust took mystic glow 
From breath divine thro' all the steady lapse 
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Of gradual ages wearing each a form 
Less and yet less remote from this prime type 
Of thy sweet nobleness. But say, dear Life, 
Hath not love knit our beings utterly % 

Failas. Meseems I cannot say of our two thoughts 
Which thought is mine, e'en as our broken sighs 
Encounter each with each like waves that mix. 

Dion. Then, save this once, they never more again 
May dwindle or unmix. We needs must wed 
With wise rash haste ere poor Mel^tus can 
Attempt aught new against us. 

Pallas (absently). Can it be 

Earth will play on the life play, — every birth 
Of budded beauty, each fair luminous glow — 
The flash of thought-clash that is knowledge new 
Within men's eyes, — all these will come to me 
Flavoured with thee % *Tis so most new — so strange \ 
Leave me, dear love, to put this thing away 
This mastering joy — thou absent — just so far 
My sold can look on that doth clasp it so. 
To-morrow? Ay, tis but a piece of thee, 
And thou art wise. 

Dion, See every shadow of ill from our two lives 
My iips consume away. Are not as Jove's 
Ay as omnipotent Eros' lightnings too % [Exit 
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Pallas. This 1 Was this meant for me, and I for it? 
\Tuming^ she is confronted by the statue of Artemis^ 
white in the dim twilightl 

Bend'st thou upon me all thy dread disdain ? 

So distant, chill thy frown ! Nay, nay, forgive, 

Thou still beloved of my mpst fearless heart. 

Ay, thou art with me, — ever with me stilL [Exit 

ist Voice. 

Wisest, shall the pale pure bloom 
That my spirit yieldeth 
Unto whom thine aegis shieldeth, — 

Shall it vanish giving room 
To Love's garish red? 

2nd Voice. 

Sister, — just one, know no fear: 

Where white-heartedness that chooses 

Sovereignty of thee suffuses 
Cheeks thy watching made so clear. 

There Love's fairest wealth must spread. 




[ 
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The roisterer's art — to fill your armoury 
With thousand-edgdd appetites and teeth 
Sharp for devouring time, that else gnaws you. 

Phaulcion. Sir, IVe the finest breed that Athens knows 
Of chariot horses, — the Kilikian strain. 
But say, stands Dion well here, — ^he who stole 
My promised bride. 

Fhilistus, Eh ? Ha ! your rival :— good ! 

He's more than king here — tho' it draws to end 
This reign of his, who sets fantastic dreams — 
Unbending as his stiff austerity 
That knows no compromise with gusty fact — 
To lord it over common sense. Wait you. 
Knowing that Time gives every hope its chance 
For them whose shiftiness mates Fortune's own. 
Attend on me. For the king's favour, count 
Your soul's search satisfied. 

\st Courtier, We wait, it seems. 

This Plato's pleasure, ere our audience. 

2nd Courtier, Is't true as I am told, the king one day 
Allien rose the wonted prayer to the high gods 
That they cease not to guard the tyranny 
From shock and danger 'cross the priest's l?reath flung 
This whirling word of madness — "See, — how long 
Will ye call curses on me from above % " 
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Captain. Ay, true ! And I for one within me said, 
Hearing that ignominy, Athens now 
Hath won o'er Syracuse with the mere breath 
Of one pale sophist such a victory 
As all her armaments, essaying, missed. 
Meeting destruction at our valiant hands. 
I would on Dion author of this chance 
I could pay back the vengeance due. 

Philistus. Peace ! List. 

I now at length reveal to ye what I 
Have known so long — ^in short myself achieved : 
Dionysius wear3n[ng of Philosophy 
Returns to common sense, and me, — ^to us. 

Courtiers, Glad news ! 

Is 't so % How did*st accomplish it \ 

Fhilistus, By arts I, may be, had not used but that 
The danger so extreme. The empire's frame 
Tottered towards ruin : yet e'en this day's close 
Shall see, and our eyes, this sage Plato dead. 
Or on the sea to shout philosophy 
More fruitfully to all the listening waves. 

Enter Dionysius attended. All abjectly kneel before him, 

Dionysius. Ha! I am king again. More wine! — 

Bring forth 
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My dancing girls. — 

Geometry's high use — 
Is— what % 

Yes, that were fine ! — Philosopher King : — 

A spectacle to draw the whole Earth's gaze. 
Two angels — Pah, what should a king with this 
Dull slavery of learning. Wine, I say, 
Philistus ! now to business. Eh ? what prays 
Thy king's attention. What ho, wine, I say 
I will restore my father's usages 
If ye dare cope — ^those dancing girls come not ! 
Bring forth — 

Enter Plato, who advances to the throne. 

Welcome my father — ^what task waits 1 

Did I say I would banish thee 1 

Look not 

So stem and high. An I should list, I could. 

Plato. Alas ! Self-banished thou from Plato's realm. 

Dionysius, Ha! Say not that, dear Plato: leave me not 
See, I am sober quite. Thou knoVst I love 
Thyself—all thine instruction. Yet thou ne'er 
Bestow'dst me favour from thy haughty heart 
That loves thy Dion only, with his cold. 
Calm, insolent, high nature that I hate — 
Him I will banish. Do thou stay with me ! 
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Plato, Nay, Dionysius, my hope in thee 
Is dead past all restoring, tho' my soul 
So grieves that fair dream's wreck. 

Enter Dion. 

I would set forth 
This day towards Athens. 

Dion, Nay, take not away 

The chiefest hope of Syracuse ! 

\They talk apart 

Philistus [to Dionysius], ■ This scene 

Their cunning hath contrived to lure thee back 
Whose kingly soul has broken from their bonds. 
Wilt thou be king indeed, or but their slave ? 

Dionysius. Ay, Plato, thou say'st well. Thou shalt 
go forth. — 
I would I ne'er had looked upon thy face. 

Dion. My king, — to be a king indeed is this : — 
To clothe thy will with that most royal choice 
Doth circle thee with all divinest things. 

Dionysius. Shall I be schooled of thee, too % 

Captain. Wilt not end 

Thy traitor's insolence ] 

Dion. So brave, my friend ! 

No odds appal thy tongue ? 
Plato wilt come. \Exeunt Dion and Plato. 
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Philistus. Anon, my king, 111 fomish reasons good 
Shall sanction that thou send this Dion forth 
To follow his friend's footsteps. Wilt now sign 
This thy decree shall satisfy the just, 
Tho* troublous clamours of thy valiant Gauls ? 
Now dost thou reascend thy throne. 

Dumysius. Wine, ho ! 

SCENE IL— Before Diotis House Outside Syracuse. 

Enter Chrysos. 

Chrysos, Much wariness shall lead me — ^nor, methinks, 
Shall my most eager hate and appetite 
Miss in the compassing of Dion's doom 
Their sweet reward. His hellish haughtiness 
Must needs be shotted against me forsooth, 
Who serve the King and God for honest pay. 
He hath done more to bring to disrepute 
The rites my office uses — to extort 
lacchos' favour — for myself at least, 
From necessary human appetites 
Than all pale blooded sages else combined. 

Enter Pyrrho behind^ unferceived. 

Pyrrho [astde], A loiterer ! That face ! Knowledge 
that lurks 
Beneath th' unruly visage's rich show 
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I do believe in. Here's an enemy 

To Dion with some bad intent ! I'll match 

His treachery with trick. ^Advancing, 

Chrysos. Know'st thou, my friend, 

Dwells Dion here ? 

Pyrrho. Nay, that I seek of thee. 

I'd learn where hides that deadly enemy 
From my sword's search. I come from over sea 
To satisfy a ravenous revenge 
For foulest injury. 

Chrysos [aside]. The Gods be praised. 
Ha 1 Say'st thou So. I yield thee thy rich hope. 
What is thy name ? 

Pyrrho. Toxis, the Spartan, I. 

Chrysos. Know me the priest of Dionysus, thou, 
And chief of spies to Dionysius, — 
A man of note and following. I hold 
The sanction of Philistus for the deed 
Thou now must help us to. Thou shalt find here 
The names of trusty ones who shall despatch 
With most assur'd performance this our foe 
Whom tGou must watch, and render to their hands 
When he goes city-wards. 

Pyrrho. I had not missed 

This happy chance for all the wealth of Greece. 
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Chrysos. Go ! Thou wilt do. Be vigilant Farewell, 

[Exit 
Pyrrho. There then thou hast bestirred thee, thou 
good earth 
To wholesome purpose. Pah ! I blush for thee. 
I think, tho', I shall antidote this spot 
Of thy strange putrefaction, thank — ^thank whom ? 

SCENE III.— DM s Villa. An open and beautiful 
prospect^ the sea in the distance. The foreground is 
adorned with many statues. 

Pallasana discovered. 

Athens, my Athens, art thou then displaced 
From my full heart that reigns mid gracious pomp : 
Thou who enshrin'st in beauty every dream 
Of nature's glowing energies, — Ay, all 
Our large achievement — the free bom, and Greeks? 
Lo, Love hath borne upon its thousand waves 
Rich tribute to my feet. All Earth and Air 
Have given their eager ministry to swell 
The rapture of our dream — ^lending their power 
To our intent souls whose attaining grew 
Gently with slow advancement. As the sighs 
Heaved by its beauty's bliss create the rose 
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Thro' the soft lapse of summer hours, so Love 

And Dion's nature have built up for me — 

What — thou dear prime type % — e'en another thee. 

Tis Athens of the soul where every fire 

Instinct's divinest heritage that wakes 

\Vithin our beings visions of splendour, each 

A new perception of the will divine — 

Bums in a mist of beauty. How it lifts 

That Artist's passion that for ever pours 

New life into the spirit, till our hearts, 

First dull before superb array of stars. 

Win lightness, and the art to soar — so thrilled 

By some faint thought of perfectness put on 

By each frail leaflet that drinks light and love 

From nature's heart. 

Enter Dion. 
Ha ! thou dear love ! 
Dioru This kiss — 

Hath use but taught us more sweet art to taste 
The secrets of its bliss % We have been blest. 
Pallas, Dear love, — stay ! Secret pain still ploughs 
thy brow. 
Thou sayest "have been," as who sees the term 
Of that doth draw to end. Can'st thou hide aught 
From my search % Nay ! Here's love defies thy skill. 
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Dion. List, mine ! Our so great happiness hath brought 
Rich fruit to us, who in our world apart 
Have fashioned bliss, and art and reason's glow, 
Lit by the spirit's inner light, to what 
Can armour us to cope with Nature's tide. 
Whose torrent tho' hath, hereto, buoyed and borne 
With so soft tenderness. Shall yon wide world — 
That human stream doth bear us on its breast — 
Taking the shock of rock — the eddy's swirl 
Only to scoop this haven for our use. 
Draw no rich vantage from our priceless peace % 
I know thee sweet, thou 'It launch most fearlessly 
Into that ruder flow of common life. 
Where buffeted poor toilers sink and rise 
On waves of fortune, and hard painful needs : 
Fighters who conquer Nature's stubborn stuff* 
And lead it bridled with new law, or trick 
Of human cunning for our leisure's use. 
I thought 'twould serve that Dionysius 
Be brought to drink from our dear Plato's mouth 
The teachings of divine philosophy. 
I dreamt he might be won to follow soon 
The prompting voice, so /wisdom's steady love 
Would shine out on the people from the throne. 

Folios. Ah, later fears prevail I The kindly shows 
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Of virtue's holy passion for the true 
Fade from his too thin soul % 

Dion, Ay ! Plato's gone, 

And hope is that way dead. Yet Pity shades 
From censure's fiercer glare the feebleness 
Of his unhappy youth, whose father's fears 
Did basely lure into its o'ergrown weeds 
All noisome things. Such twine about the sou. 
Their sickly flatteries to keep it prone. 
Yet none the less our wills must now oppose. 
The ill begins to shed its cruelties 
And dark injustice on the innocent. 
My heart, dear love, forebodes, I know not what 
Of a dimmed future. If no darker woe 
We draw on us — this woe must needs befall : 
That firom henceforth amid the dreary press 
Of human action where unbeauteous lives 
Bowed dustwards know no soft and stately peace 
But ask the ceaseless tendance of oiu* hands 
To prop, or bend with pain tow'rds nobleness. 
We must move forward 'twixt ungracious things. 
So sadly most uncertain all the good 
May blossom from our enterprise, — so sure 
That we must leave half built some poet-dreams, 
And peril this vast blessing of our bliss. 

E 
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Pallas, Thou look'st to me ! Must my choice rule 
our coiurse % 

Enter Pyrrho. 

Dion, 'Tis Pyrrho, as I live. Thou'rt welcomer 
Than any chance besides Fate holds it hers 
To curse me by withholding. 

Pah ! I prate. 
Thou know'st my need of thee. 

Pallas, Yes, I can vouch 

Our gladness by thy frequent name crept in 
To brighten converse. Art from Athens now 1 
Tis so long since thou left'st us. What news thence ? 

Pyrrho, From Athens, ay, too kind friends. 

News % — Great news ! 

For you, dear friends, 'tis e'en the gladdest news. 

All — grown so wise :— each dikast sets in pouch, 

In lieu of three, six daily oboli : 

Such new rate metes his cudgelled brains' ne^ worth 

To Athens. Yet our Plato did not smile 

When his home-speeding prow encountered ours 

Yonder where deepest azure yields such white 
On that blue bulge of bay two leagues away. 

And halted for my greeting. His great brow 
Drooped palpably — like his who sees the wreck 
Of mighty travail, and would fain recall ' 
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The wasted months. Such a mad dream — that hope 
Of yours, dear friends, — to turn a tyrant wise, 
When every current that must sway his soul 
With bait of tyrant's natural good sets strong 
That other easier than Wisdom's way. 

JPallas. Not wasted months, the gods I wot, avouch. 
And will hang up that effort 'fore the eyes 
To chill the base blood of each self-ruled king. 
Saying to Evil, — war with light ye chose. 

Fyrrho, 'Tis war then now % Ye set ye to oppose 
The tyrant's will. How, friends % 'Tis strangely hard. 
Why, ye dear friends'? What world's gain follows 
thence % 

Pallas, Say, what gain shall not follow, thou, when we 
Fling now our hearts athwart the stream of ill. 
Taking those myriad weak lives by the hand 
We save so from injustice ! 

Fyrrho. Ye will save 

The multitude — yon crowd from suffering 
Injustice when a king sets yoke on necks 
Fitted for burdens ? Nay, friends, think of it, — 
This championing 'gainst injustice poor mankind. 
They — ^an it please you — suffer each — ^just this 
From Nature — huge unfairness \ they were bom 
Hopelessly fools. Present to their sage choice 
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On one hand — splendours of the soul to don, — 

Some ray of truth to shine out bright on them, 

Some power of the spirit to eke out 

With new delight their beings* amplitude 

In th' other, say, — a handful of dried beans, — 

How does the choice go % 

If then so unjust 
With such a damning injury to themselves 
These still remain, thro' Nature's vice or theirs, — 
Shall we convulse ourselves if some poor king 
Cast in his mite towards damning them anew % 
Then — you would take them by the hand these lives ; 
Yet what wills Nature or some unknown Gods % 
Had we been minded — set in Zeus' place, high 
Above the wheels and cogs of Law that give 
Our wills forth — to create a noble race. 
How had we done % Souled noble faculty 
With the passion of the perfect % Good ! And then ? 
Had we not planned, who brought this creature forth, 
To yield him time and scope, and some small chance 
To learn his tools' trick, and at last — some fair 
Blossom of wisdom having been evolved — 
Granted some centuries to curd its juice 
In fruit of some great life work. Thus — had we : 
Your Zeus quite otherwise. A beggarly count 
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Of useless years serves to rear passing crops 

Of two-legged uprights some of whom survive 

Just long enough to cumber the fat earth 

Choked with dead flesh — with yet another brood, — 

Their energies spent all imparting how, 

To these new comers, the poor tight-rope dance 

Can be successfully sustained a while. 

Take some wild mood's suggestion. Dream each brood 

Hands on — that is, some rarest annuals 

Chance largelier endows — a Socrates — 

Plato — our Dion, — a few glittering grains 

Of larger knowledge than that dubious skill. 

That art — say, — of the perpendicular ; 

If this should be so, — nay, dare further still 

Go stark — an instant,— be Apollo's priest — 

Conceiving possible man will, some day. 

Spell out the Universe from end to end : 

How shall it profit, that, our Plato's dust % 

Shall we suppose, dear friends, those bounteous Gods 

Smiling, and hollow thro' their vacuous hearts 

Watch out a wager's folly — would foretell 

How many hundred thousand broods of men 

Shall hatch themselves ere the last head rear high 

Its peering impudent wee fi-ont, and glare 

From this vast dunghill's summit — straight at them — 
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Into their hard and languid moment's grin, 

Who straight sweep clear the board for newer sport ? 

Dion, Ha, ha ! — the great worm fairly from its hole, — 
All the long length of unbeliefs belief ! 
Wilt speak its fate my own % Wilt choose our path % 

Pallas, I speak, and choose. But yesterday I found 
In Archradina yonder, where there dwell 
The city's poorest, how an old lorn thing 
Fasted three days to give another bread, 
A mere sick neighbour who had well nigh lost 
" The art of the perpendicular." No word 
Shall add itself, to vindicate mankind 
Save this : — the smile on that old wizened face 
Made beauty like no statute here hath won 
To make it known divine, — to speak the God. 

Dion, Dearest, thyself hast chosen. 

\To Pyrrho] How thine act 

Drowning our gush of words most promiseful 
Makes its choice — I not ask thee, I so know. 

My trireme is prepared to bear us hence. 

Pyrrho, Ay ! I'm yours still. Doubt doth not dull 
my sword. 

\To Pallasana.] Yet why would'st dazzle me with 

instances 

Of your old women — who kiss thus your hand. 

\Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. — The Harbour of Syracuse. A trireme lies 

alongside. 

Enter Pseusippides, a water-carrier ^ and Xulon, a joiner^ 

from different ways, 

Pseusippides, The Gods preserve thee, friend : well met! 

Xulon, 'Tis ill met, and the Gods will not preserve 
me : — they destroy me. 

Pseusippides [setting down his burden']. Why thou 
look'st as dio' some rascal had pricked thy skin, and 
thou just discovered how, after plodding three scorched 
leagues, thou had'st laid the dust with the best part of 
thy two oboli's worth and all thy sweat What's amiss 
with thy joinership^ 

Xulon, Amiss % What is other than amiss 1 Do not 
those Gods let fall natural plagues enough on each day 
of our lives, that they must clap on our backs the 
perpetual bHster of a king, — poor toiling dumb brutes 
that we are % 

Pseusippides, Dumb ; yes, very dumb : good ! 

Xulen, 'Tis their evilnesses' viceroy and lieutenant-in- 
general to make up the tale of ills that their spite 
invents, till we're left no comer of our hides unsmarting. 

Pseusippides. Ay ! The knaves take care we sba'n't 
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forget that theirs, on yon Olympus, is the upper side 
of the Universe. But we will be revenged : what have 
they done on thee now % 

Xulon. Done 1 Why have they not by their favourite 
M5n:midons, the king's mercenaries, taken violent pos- 
session of the lands of Synesius, the tanner, where I 
rented my little comer, and basely, and malignantly, 
and abominably despoiled me of two measures of lentils, 
and seven handfuls of parsley ] 

Pseusippides, Two measures of lentils and seven 
handfuls of parsley ! Why thou creaking chariot wheel, 
thou rotten tinder box, thou noisy grasshopper, who 
mistak'st the rubbing of thy hind legs for the crackhng 
of thunderbolts ! Had'st thou had the tithe of nay 
misfortunes to groan over, the splutterings of thy con- 
vulsions would have made a cinder of Nature. Why, 
but last week these Gauls made away with all that my 
water-bearing has borne me since I was so high, and 
now I laugh back in Sire Zeus's face from the summit 
of my present prosperity. That's those two waterskins 
and this one. 

Xulon. Laugh, dost thou ? Thou'rt but a fool. 

Pseusippides. A fool thou. Thyself be judge. Art 
content? 

Xulon. Ay, fool. 
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Pseusippides, Answer me, then; would'st not bid him 
laugh on whom Zeus had no power to play any of his 
tricks 1 

Xuion. Agreed. 

Pseusippides, Why, fool; what can your Zeus to me ? 
My three skins thyself would'st not steal, then, tho' but 
to hang thyself with the leather, as thou wilt when the 
Gods have brought thee to my plight. 

Xuion. That had been now — for all their goodwill. 

Pseusippides, And so it might. We will be revenged 
on the knave, Zeus, most thoroughly. I do hereby ap- 
point me to the judge's seat, my sublime but greasy face 
01)anpus-wards. Stand thou before me, Zeus. Oh, I 
should make a rare Dikast at Athens. — .... 
Prisoner: Leave toying with thy hand's play-things: — 
respect the person of thy judge. Now for indictment 
and sentence. — O, a smart Dikast ! — Whereas thou hast 
defrauded, and violently and abominably subtracted, or 
allowed to be subtracted — to the detraction of thy God's 
honour — from this honest, this meek and quiet, this 
worthy man, Xuion the joiner, two measures of green 
lentils, and seven handfuls of parsley — I, Pseusippides, 
water-carrier, visit thus thy crime on thee. When next — 
thou get'st from me my sacrifice of an ox, — thou shalt be 
mulcted of the skin— to become the property of thy 
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judge — and only the bones and the entrails of thy share 
shall remain to thee, and mayst thou not grow weary of 
waiting for that. Clear the Court. Prisoner, get from 
between me and the sunlight. 

\JDuring this scene, Pyrrho, in splendid armour^ 
has entered, and now advances. Exit Xulon 
hastily, 

Pyrrho. This knave excels me at mine own trade. 
'Tis the promisingest Greek I have yet encountered. 

Pseusippides, Art so stupid, Zeus? Into my sunlight 
that — Ah, who art thoul 

Pyrrho, I hope that waterskin is less leaky than thy 
wit, or thou wilt make a poor living. 

Pseusippides, I hope thy sword is sharper than thy 
tongue, or some one will make a good living out of thee- 

Pyrrho, Sell me one of thy skins, friend. 1*11 be thy 
partner in thy trade. 

Pseusippides, Nay! If thou doat'st so on water- 
carrying, take them all : and I will bear thine armour. 
For your water-bag is a furious enemy to bright copper. 
So shall we both be exceedingly well accommodated. 

Pyrrho, A bargain, only first IVe a heavy business to 
go through with. Can'st wait? Thou art a philosopher? 

Pseusippides, A philosopher. What animal is that? 
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Goes he on four legs, that he is so good at waiting — ^by 
shifting his supports % 

i Pyrrho. Nay, a philosopher waits with his soul open, as 
he calls it, until it pleases your friend Zeus to drop know- 
ledge into it. Hast thou the itch of knowledge too ? 

Psetisippides, Yea, I itch to know whether that heavy 
business thou art upon is like to be a warm one too. If 
so, 'twill be good for my trade. 

Pyrrho. Ha ! So 1 Thou'rt the only philosopher I 
shall not quarrel with. What is thy' name ? 

Pseusippides. Pseusippides, the little water-carrier. 
And thine % 

Pyrrho. Pyrrho, the Athenian. Where is thine abode? 

Pseusippides, 'Tis an Athenian resort. A commodious 
hole in the quarries. 

Pyrrho. I'll find thee there if thou promisest to keep 
all thy skins whole till my coming. 

Pseusippides, Nay, then shall I have used up the sea, 
for my trade if my philosophership wait till then. So 
farewell good Master Pyrrho. 

Pyrrho, What thou rare unbeliever ! Doubt'st so well? 
Here's earnest of our bargain. \Giving him a gold chain. 

[Exit Pseusippides. 
He is right, 
'Tis a new fashion of philosophy 
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To master fate by giving the bold lie 
To every appetite. A man's no man 
That lays down all the functions of his life, 
Leaving a lifeless void they call content 
For reason's moonshine to cut capers in 
Unhelped by any firm reality. 

Enter Helen. 

Helen, Thou traitorous lover, — do I hold thee now? 

Pyrrho, Charmer, thou boldest me. The happier I. 

Helen, Then why cam'st not to me on thy return 1 

Pyrrho, Dion and Pallasana were to see. 

Helen. Plagues catch both them and thee. Thou 
falsest one 
Thou shalt not see me more. Do I not tempt? 

Pyrrho. Thou are quite perfect, sweet, — at least thy 
mouth. 
These hands of thine had filled a Pheidias quite 
With Art's mad ecstasy ! 

Helen. Why seek them then 

Ere thou could'st come to me % I'll know so much. 

Pyrrho. Friendship compelled it. — Tis a tyrant love. 

Helen. Could not love send thee mewards % 

Pyrrho. Seek not that 

Past comprehending. Will not kisses serve 
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All thy desire % See, I have brought for thee 
The newest toy Athenian girls now set 
Among their braids. 

Helen, Ha, give it me % Is't so % 

Are any think'st at Athens fair as^this % 

Pyrrho. Nay, sweet, so 'tis quite hard to part again, 
As I must part forthwith. 

Helen. Thou part*st, and why 1 

Pyrrho, Nay, ask of Dion that. 

Helen. Still Dion ! What for me 

Would'st do, who leaVst me, and dost all for them ? 

Pyrrho. Why I could look for some continuous hours 
Thus in thy woman's soft and perfect face. 
And looking, fool myself a moment's space 
Dreaming that some superfluous splash of soul 
Had dropped among the splendour at thy birth. 
Yet what hath grace like thine to do with soul ? 
Tis perfecter without it, sweetest heart. 
So, get we in. I'll see thee safely home. 

Enter Dionysius, Philistus, Phaulcion, Chrysos, 

Courtiers, and Guards. 

Philistus. See, Dion comes. Shrink not from this 
home thrust 
Shall rid thee of his insolent contempt. * 
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Dionysius, We need no aid of thine. Dispatch thy 
part. \Exit Philistus. 

Why now his haughtiness invites my feet, 
Prone — slavered over with the traitor's guilt. 
Tis the first time I joy to look on that 
Unbent pale calm he wears so hatefully. 

Enter Dion and Pyrrho. 

Dion, King, who art kin to me, — ^be king ! Read here 
This evil thing, thou can*st not fully know. 
Kings should be like yon sun that leaves a trail 
Of busy life-birth, splendour, happiness 
Where he hath shone. See, — this the trail thou leav'st 1 
So many Greeks — thy subjects — closest kin, 
Now weltering in a black and noisome slough. 
Misery with foul scum of impotent hate, 
'Gainst thee, and their despoilers who have given 
Famine and wretchedness for kingly gifts. 
And all to feed these Gauls, — Iberians. 
Look on these faces, can'st thou think that they 
Halo thee with that glory thou should'st wear. 

Dionysius, Ay, traitor, thou hast studied kingliness ! 
Thou find'st me fenced against thy treachery. 
These letters to the Carthaginian I 
Art thou convicted ? Stoop'st to my just will ? 
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Dion, Think of thine honour, Dionysius. 
Give nie this charge — to right that misery 
Done by thy mercenaries. Take from me 
Ten talents to appease their lust for gold, 
And set thee back tow'rds kingliness. Wilt not % 

Dionysius, Heed'st not at alH Thou art a traitor, 

Sir. 
Dion. 'Tis not of me the question. Think, my king, 

Stand royally where treason's paltry spite 

Must catch thy scorn. Then art thou fenced indeed. 

Dionysitis. Insolent slave ! See here thy treachery. 

Dion, Writes evil blood in characters like this % 
Dost thou not feel I pull thee tow'rds thy good ? 

Dionysius, Thou ruFst me not. 'Tis I do hurl 
thee off 
To banishment. This day thou shalt depart, 
Ne'er to return. 

Dion. ' Be that so willingly : — 

Yet wiirt undo that other deed of thine 1 

Dionysius, Thy hated voice doth but confirm me to't, 
Who seek my people's good in mine own way. 

Dion, List Gods and ye : — my calm will pulls down 
Hate 
From such enthronement. 'Gainst its evilness 
And thine, poor tyrant, I set War's offence. 
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Lo now thou set*st from oflf that eminence 
Where ill and thou sit crowned. 

\Going on hoard the trireme. 

Pyrrho [drawing and protecting his retreat], ' 

King ! War's the word ! 
Thou must bestir thee now. 
[To the Seamen^ Give way, my Greeks. 

[The crowd at the hack of the scene opens ^ and reveals 
Pallasana, a prisoner^ and Philistus, 

Philistus, A useful hostage against treason's threats. 

Dion [sinking on his knees], 'Tis thou ! 

Dionysius, Thou warrest still with evilness ? 

Pallas, With evil still and thee, poor king, we wax. 
[To JDiori], Think thou, dear love, what's in his power 

to do 
Save foil thy glory forth ? Know'st not if thou 
Could'st fall again from heights thy will has won, 
'Twere mortal to me that — thy dear fame's loss. 
If love must lose, feel what pride's passion gains 
Viewing thy power majestic as a God's 
Stretching to clip the Universe, and mine — 
My heart the glowing shrine where hangs thy praise. 

Dion, Ay ! — We war still with evilness and thee. 

[Exeunt, 
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Chorus. 
What can rein in the heart from ill 
When anger rages through the blood 

The tyrant to enthral ? 
What fury for the good 
Can launch the hero's will 
'Gainst sharper spikes than tear and kill 
The bruised bodies that pile up a way 
Over an arm^d wall 

For some red wave of war no walls can stay % 

O, I have looked in the white face of fear, 
Where valour's wine ne'er flowed, 
But only anger's black and noisome tide 
Anon did darken. Give me, Gods, the clear 
Red draught that lifts the load 
Of passion from the heart doth then abide 
Firmly the woeful shock, 
And answer^ Death's chill sneer 
With the soul's joyous mock. 
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To my expectant spirit % Fie on me ! 
Shame on this weakness most unfit to mate 
With him and his- 

Enter Pyrrho, disguised as a slave. 

Pyrrho. Am I a welcome friend ? 

Pallas. Howl Pyrrho! Ah, so faithful? Yes, 'tis 
thou. 
Hast news of my dear lord 1 But full of peril 
Must be thy presence here. I read thy face. 
Peril thou count'st not when thy generous will 
Joys to enslave thy friends with benefits. 

Pyrrho. The peril 1 Scarce enough for pleasing spice 
Where my caprice feeds its own appetite. 
Of ill unscathed, save thy captivity, 
Our Dion, — ^yet his thought comes not with me 
Nor knows he soon will know thee safe from harm. 

Pallas. Two months have swept between us since yon 
day 
When rudely that onrushing wave of things 

Left me so stranded here. Speak ! What has happed ? 

Pyrrho. Such things for him, thy Dion, were to do, 
Who singly dared the tyrant, and his huge 
Embattlement of power, — him who stood up 
Against injustice throned to frown it down, 
'Gainst sceptred evil to abolish it 
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From off the earth. Such childlike foolish hopes % 
But then the boldness that he rayed from his 
Invincible will that filled eight hundred hearts, — 
No more we numbered when to Sicily 
Three tiny triremes bore us, — filled so full 
With Valour's glad assurance, we o'eraiatched 
The might of this great empire \ — ay ! we dared. — 
O, the strong joy of that audacity 

Despite the folly of our Dion's dreams — 

March Syracuse-wards, where of veteran troops 

Full sixty thousand, and five hundred ships 

Buttressed the power of Dionysius. 

Such daring souled by rarest soldiership 

Gained him the City and Epipolai, 

Her northern stronghold. Soon die unresting chief 

The liberated citizens enranks, 

And yields himself, become the general purse, 

War's sustenance— until this stony strength, 

The t)rrant's fortress, is invested close, 

And every onslaught of the leaguered foe 

Repelled by his strong star, whom now we name 

Dion the Victorious. 

What follows now 1 
Those poor cock's eggs my doubts prove quick, alas ! 
Folly refuseth still to disappear 
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Tho* Syracuse is free. The citizens — 

These people who have ta*en deliverance 

From his rich hands ope wide their franchised ears 

To flatterers, demagogues, the scum of fools, 

Lacking the faculty divine to know 

Their own poor judgments foolish : for is't not 

A beast with many mouths must feed itself 

That has no brains at leisure it can use 

For gratefulness or reverence % — so began 

To harbour in its sullen heart mistrust, 

Fostered by Cystus, Sosis, and the rest, 

Its emptiest and noisiest — ay, to dream 

Here was another tyrant who should be. 

Then came the day their wisdoms congregate 

To re-elect their general ; but an ox, 

A poor draught ox, turned restive and brake up 

These sages' counsellings, putting to flight 

Their valiant wits, that reinforced next day 

Came back and chose their rankest flatterer, 

One Heraclides. — Nay, so strong it proved, 

This reflux of their valours, that it bore 

The torrent on us — e'en to Dion's camp. 

Then we his Peloponnesians were enforced 

To flutter their so sudden braveries 

With the rare music that our brazen shields 

Gave to our eloquent swords — unneeded else. 
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So we retired. through their very midst 

A solid unjarred phalanx, that obeyed 

Our Dion's will as one man, o'er the plain 

To Leontini. The great-hearted one 

Would not that his poor Syracuse should taste 

Folly's sharp medicine from his tender hand. 

Pallas. Ay, his — an unjarred nobleness. Dear friend 
Think'st thou the greatness of great souls can fail 
Infect mankind with its own savour % Doubt'st 
That all the race are fashioned — ay each one 
To win some light of honour lit therein % 

Pyrrho. O Pythian Apollo, — 'tis so clear. 
If men compare with torch sticks, their design, 
Those dubious gods — ^was folly's smoke, not light. 
Ay, nature's thought turned 'gainst the obvious ill 
Of her o'er-swarming offspring, — so made men 
Deathful and noxious, each to each, with fumes, 
Hate, passion, cureless foolishness, — such smoke ! 

Pallas. Pyrrho, this coil hath meshed me and, methinks, 
I am cut off from Dion evermore. 
Thee only will he have. Dare I to fear 
Thou can'st e'er fail him when faith keeps not pace 
With his high hopes % Friend, lay not to my shame 
This poor distrust . 

Pyrrho. Dear lady, — I know not. 

But, as meseems, this Earth might shrivel back 
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To but be — Tore my most unblinded eyes 

The crooked finger of some mocking fiend — 

Evil omnipotent for God, — ^yet I, 

In spite of wilder dreams, were Dion's still. 

\I^rod%tcing papyrus^ 

Wilt not write here some word for Dion's eye 1 
Pallas, What gratefulness contrive — % \writin^,'\ 
Fyrrho, Fear not, his eyes 

Will pay in gladness all my pains. Besides 

Gold made this venture smooth to mawkishness. 

I am well armed and 'twould require methinks 

A goodly effort for Sicilians 

To put out utterly this smoky torch— 

Your poor true Pyrrho. 

Pallas, Truest, ay ! Farewell ! 

Give me those hands for thy sake most — but, too. 

Because my Lord will clasp them all so soon. \Eoceunt, 



SCENE II, — A plain near the city of Leontini: L>ion*s 

camp. 

The Peloponnesians are drawn up in a phalanx ; Dion^ 
standing apart at some distance. After going through 
some mattceuvres they are dismissed by their officers^ 
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and on dispersing many salute Dion with affectionate 
freedom. All pass out except Dion and Diodes, 

Dion, And did Epaminondas teach you that 1 
'Tis a rare tactic, — but methinks I'd choose 
The deeper ordering. I envy you 
To have so known the hero who excels 
All Greeks besides. I reverence his dear worth 
Past all conceit. Who at the muster lacked ] 

JDiocles, Pyrrho alone. 'Tis whispered that he stole 
Towards the sea-shore at night-fall yesterday. 

Dion, What ! Do you dream that my lieutenant flies 
Our company, — that he falls off from us 
At our ebb season % Nay, when hope is past 
Then count on some great good at Pyrrho's hands. 

Diodes, Yet railed he ever at our enterprise, 
Mocking our dearest hopes with endless scorn. 

Dion, His disbelief, my friend, more helpful seems 
Than readiest faith from many poorer souls. 

\A shouting is heard in the distance. 

Diodes, The hour brings something new to sway our 
fate. \Exit, 

Dion, I can endUre no longer. All my soul 
Rots of this deadly venom of despair, 
And this accurst inaction chains me fast 
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All impotent beneath the vulture's beak 
Of my grim phantasy. What may he not 
Against her peace, weak Dionysius, 
When vengeance spurs him on % 

Ah, thou dear wife, 
How hast thou borne the deadness of the hours 
Shut in thy living tomb % Will't comfort thee 
To know my dead heart flung against the bars, 
My dead lips glued to those dead soulless stones 
That clip thee round ? 

Enter an Envoy. 

Envoy, Speedily bring me to your general. 

Dion. Dion is here. 

Envoy. (So wrecked and wretched ! Good.) 

Do any ears command us ? 

Dion. Fear no ears. 

Envoy. I come from Dionysius the king. 
Who greets thee thus :— he, kinglike-generous 
Holds open arms to thee now that this dream — 
Thy bad dream of a Syracuse made wise 
By freedom's poor enchantment — hath o'erpast. 
Come back — command his armies, trample out 
The flaming madness of the foolish mob 
That cast thee out ; then share with him his rule — 
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All that he has — ^second to him alone. 

Refuse, and he doth bid thee apprehend, 

Thy wife shall undergo the forced embrace 

Of a new husband. But be wise, nor need 

The naming of sad penalties to fear 

If thou accede not. 

Dion, She shall undergo — 

That were a crime so monstrous, what base Greek 
Would dare the sinking his sad soul in it 
Tho* smeared for Hell before % And yet he will, 
This will be ! Ah, my heart must crack at this. 
Thank heaven it must. 

What ! Can pain make so blind 1 
Vision of holiness, do I misknow 
That white heart's texture ? — I shall never hold 
Thee — thy divinest form — for evermore. 
Save a white, white, pure corse. 

\He stands convulsed^ but mastering himself. 

Say thou to him 
Who sent thee Dion, long, — how long he knows. 
Sought to find out — and failing — to create 
In his king's soul somewhat of king-like good. 
Not with rash haste, but sorrowfully slow, 
Did I pronounce it barren of that good 
Should gild a king, and for the people's sake. 
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For Greeks' sake and the world's did I wage war 
'Gainst tjrranny of wisdom so unblest 
I who left Heaven to disenchant his ill, 
Shall I turn back for my own proper good 1 
To his dark threat I answer — I was bom 
To war with Nature e'en— with that deformed 
Dark part of her that bringeth offspring forth 
So evil as but think that nameless crime 
Wherewith he would cow me. 

Go now in peace. 

\Exit EfVDoy^ 
To set the face against the darkened road 
That presently must vomit forth for me 
Some hideous hell-birth, huge, invincible : — 
Not to be coped with, — to be only faced 
With heart its freight of misery o'erloads. 
May life go on — can manhood stretch past this \ 

Enter Pyrrho in slaves habit, wounded. 

Thou, friend, com'st now — then 'tis to bear some good :— 

Speak, for I'm at my very sorest need. 

This dress ! A letter ! Thou hast been to her, 

Seen her, — talked with her ! Thou dared'st desperately 

FearfuUest dangers. 'Twas for me, for us. 

O Gods, life is most good. Ay, woe is good. 
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That divine flower of all your labours blooms, 
Blesses ye now in this your crown of things — 
A friend ! 

Pyrrho, I hope those so-blest Gods, whoe'er they be. 
Deserve all this much more than I. Who knows ! 

\Going, 
Dion. But thou art hurt. 

Pyrrho, A cat's scratch — worse. Read that. 

Dion [reading], " My love, my husband, my unfading 

light. 
To know thy love for me unfading too, 
Makes all this bitterness to be endured. 
The time may come when my poor happiness 
Weighs fearfully against that good divine 
Thou purposest Thou wilt not doubt me strong. — " 

Enter an Officer introducing the Carthaginian Ambas- 
sador, /^//<!?ze/^//^j' a crowd of T>iOT<Ji's soldiers, 

Carth, Amb, Asdrubal, general-in-chief of all 
The armaments of Carthage, greeteth thee, ' 
Great Dion. All his force is now encamped 
At scarce twelve furlongs' distance. 

He so loves 
Thy valour and thy wisdom that with free 
And most untainted love and honesty. 
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He wills to march on S5n:acuse with thee, 
To work thy will on all thine enemies ; 
Then tyrant and the citizens alike 
Must quickly yield to our united strengths. 

Dion. Gods ! I might rescue her ere set of sim. 
May not this be ? — Nay, — nay, my country, thou 
Art safe from foreign arms while Dion breathes. 
Soldiers, Most nobly offered, Carthage. 

We shall be— 
Revenged on those base citizens. 

Dion, Bear, sir. 

To the very noble Asdrubal my heart's 
Most precious coinage of true thanks for that 
His so unfeigned love hath prompted him. 
Yet this, too, bear, — ^that Dion cannot war 
Against his countrymen, whatever his wrongs. 
\To jPyrrho] Wilt set such entertainment as befits 
So royal a tender's dignity ? 

With him 
Hope vanishes. I fly lest be unsaid 
My foolish word. What doth she now endure 1 

[Exeunt different ways. 
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SCENE IIL—The Citadel. 
Pallasana discovered. 

Pallas. The distant wave's white leap encountereth 
Mine ears — mine eyes ; yet was my withered soul 
Dead to the play of thy great spirit's waves 
Whose echo all Earth's meanest hearts, methinks, 
Makes quick with greatness. When thine eyes grew strange 
With light of battle in them — ^yet not lost 
Their calm fixed sadness that was want of me, 
I felt it not, mine own, I felt it not. 
What speaks it of the all overruling law — 
This stress of our cribb'd spirits that so yearn 
For freedom of the infinite. Is't naught ? 
What this dull moan, such as yon heaving sea. 
Hides in its heart ? 

Enter Dionysius attended, Philistus and Phaulcion. 

Dionysius. Wilt thou, Philistus, make her know our 
will, 
My will who rule all lives that circle me % 
Philistus. Your voice it needs, O king, to give that 
will 
The monarch's potency. [Aside.] You must not fear 
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To speak the thing you do, for vilest deeds 
Lose with their strangeness, all the terror chills 
The doer's heart. Besides, I justly guess 
She bears that neath her tongue will sting you on. 
If you but wake it. 

Dionysius [aside], I would this were done, 

And my hate gorged asleep with its effect. 
Lady, our pleasure hath decreed for you, — 
That is, our council's wisdom doth commend 
To our commanding, — that you do renounce 
Your rebel husband, now choosing wiselier 
This Phaulcion. 

Pallas [unheeding]. Hides, ay, from our deep hopes 
So much is hid, save that man's weakness is 
A not-hid infinite. 

Your pleasure, sir ? 

Dionysitcs, We were unheard 1 (If a king might but 
pause.) 
We by our lawful power have set divorce 
'Twixt trait'rous Dion and yourself. 

You'll scarce 
Regret my power hath such a scope which gives 
Your lonely widowhood to his embrace, 
Who is your countryman, and my good friend. 

Pallas, Poor king ! Feeblest of humans, set of these 
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On high where scorn falls full on thy frail face, 

To handle with thy soul's most debile hands 

What dreadful bolts thou nothing know'st, — that hold — 

Death for us alL 

Dionysius, Scorns she us so ? List thou, 

Who set'st me to do this, — Philistus, think'st 
She guesses of some weakness in our power.? 
Without there — is all well? Those citizens 
Have not beat back our brave ones ? 

Philistu^, Words, my king : 

Thou'lt find a monarch's breath (e'en thine) at end 
The stronger. Fear not To the charge again. 

Dionysius. Thy words are wild and foolish. What can 
leaven 
Their madness who would scorn the power of kings. 

Pallas, Power hast thou, Dionysius % Make me see 
Where thou dost wear it. Why, thou lackest e'en 
The power to see, and wither these false shows 
Such slaves surround thee with, — how Nature made 
Their bent knees crooked — ^not thy kingly might. 

Dionysius. Yet thy will shall be bent by power of 
mine ! 

Pallas. Go fool it with thy peers. Ath^n^'s I. 

Dionysius.' Zeus, prop a king? My rage thou shall 
obey. 

G 
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PaUas. Wedding this Phaulcioni Thou foolish 
one ! 

Dionysius, Are thy limbs steel that force shall not 
avail ) 

Pallas, Hence, king ! Ay, stiffest steel will be my 
limbs. 

Dionysius, If thou had'st sued to me, my will perchance 
Had known relenting. Now *tis I am steel. 

Pallas \with sadness]. Ay, king, I do believe thee, for, 
alas, 
A dire enchantment doth possess thee so 
That spell which closes up the soul in cold 
And death-like stiffness : folly, wickedness. 
Have all such power on thee. Yet's my ally 
Stronger than thine. Death's adamant melts not 
Can I dare hope, O Dionysius, 
That thy grim t)rrants will some day to come 
Soften and loose thee ? 

Dionysius. Sorceress, be still. 

Ha, ha 1 Thy glib tongue is not stiff at least I 
They talk of death familiarly who shun 
His loathed embrace, as thou wilt not, I wot. 
This thy new husband's. Ay, all men fear Death. 

Pallas. All who are kings, and armed with power like 
thee. 
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Dionysius, And if 'twere so — ^good cause. Death robs 
a king 
Of fuller joys than other men. Good cause. 

Pallas. Ay, robs him of his fears. Then, then, poor 
king, 
When thou art dead, and fastened safe the bars 
That shut fear out, then ma/st thou come at last 
To us — our kingdom — who do know no fear. 

Dionysius. By Zeus, thou win*st. I know thou know'st 
no fear. 
Pity me — ^whom these wrought to do their will. 
Fearless I'll be as thou. Do thou rule me. 
Like me, for Plato liked me, loves me now 
Tho' oft I am proud, and king-like obstinate. 
Thy craven Dion hath deserted thee, — 
I-.eaves thee a prisoner and pulls down on thee 
Whatever woe my vengeance may dictate. 
I had ne'er done so basely tow'rds thy love. 

Pallas. Weakling ! Thou dar'st to set thy puniness 
In Dion's shadow % 

Dionysius. Dion's shadow ! — dare I 

I choke with Dion ! Furies rend and tear 
My living body if it be not rent, 
That stateliness of his that shadows me 
By agonies of my contriving. 
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Pallas. Ha, 

I see my Dion's face — ^'tis bending o'er 
That pitiless pale shape that was his wife. 

\She sinks slowly to her knees as weighed down by 
some resistless power,'\ 
I cannot die, — I cannot Mercy king ? 
Fhilistus. The king's breath wins. 
Dionysius, Fear conquers her : — I breathe. 

\The scene dosti' 



SCENE IV. — Dion's camp. The troops are cusembki 

Enter on the one side Dion and Pyrrho, on the other, 

Ambassadors from Syrcunise. 

1st Ambassador. Dion the Generous, thy country lies 
Within fell Slaughter's grip. The tyrants power, 
Holpen by foreign levies, rages through 
The city unopposed. Pillage and fire 
Complete the havoc that unfathers thee : 
Ay, soon thou'lt have no country. 

Soldiers. Thank the Gods ! 

Such punishment finds foul ingratitude, 
Let the vile city burn. 
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Ambassadors [on their knees']. Thou sa/st not so ! 

Pity thy country, Dion. 

Dion \inuch moved]. Ay ! I come. 

\A great murmur arises among the troops, 
I fly to save my Syracuse. And ye % — 
Greeks, ye have loved me well I do believe, 
Long past my poor deservings. I do think 
Ye have done nobler by me than was e'er 
Done to a soldier chief by soldier hearts. 
I blame ye not, — 'tis human to keep deep 
In the hot heart, where hot blood nurses it 
The ungrateful deed — ^but this I speak to ye 
With words of fire ; 'tis godlike to forgive. 
Ye own not the strong ties that bind me here, 
'Twould be in ye heroic past belief 
Ye did so well to strangers, yet if hate 
Rules all your wills, I thank ye for the past. 
For all your faithful service, and I go 
With them to perish if I cannot save. 

Soldiers, We die with thee. 

Dion ! desert us not, 
Dear General. 

Dion, Ha ! manhood doth stand up 

In all your noble hearts who so forgive 
Our fault against you. Now with a valiant speed 
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Must we defy fatigue — ^and set our feet, 
That ardour wings as Hermes' feet against 
Time's own unrestingness. Full fifteen leagues 
Must be devoured of our unduUed shields 
Ere they can flout the flaming savageness 
In yonder foes* base faces. Forward, Greeks. 
Soldiers, Dion Victorious ! Our well-beloved ! 

\Exeiott 

SCENE V.^Syracuse. The Agora. 

A crowd of armed and unarmed citizens in great confusion^ 
many fleeing in terror bearing their most precious 
possessions. 

ist Citizen. Whither bear now these stripped existences] 

2nd Citizen. Ay, where 1 Death reigns behind us, 
and who knows 
What fate gapes for us if we pass the gates. 

^rd Citizen. My dwelling is a blackened heap, and flame 
Springs and spreads ope devouring jaws where'er 
These barbarous monsters shoot their fiery hail 
Of resined arrows. 

ist Soldier. I can stand against 

As good a Greek as ever frighted foe ; 
But these barbarians are giants all. 
Each one a match for six. 
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2nd Soldier. 'Tis your white heart 

Doubles their stature setting alongside 
Your dwindling courage. We had beat them off 
If rightly primed to action by the eye 
Of fearless and cool purpose steadily 
Towards one end pushing our stiff valours on 
Steeled by full trust. Dion had won this day. 

^rd Soldier. Ay, this poor Heraclides, tho' he fights 
With no coward^s courage, goeth heavily 
With dull unreadiness. Your generaPs soul 
Imperially doth as an eagle mount, 
Swooping upon the opportunity, 
And when he flashes making fiercer still. 
The hghtnings of his launched strength with fire 
From his own audacious heart. Dion's the man. 

Citizens \shouting\. Dion — to save us 1 Hew we in 
pieces swift 
Those traitors whose base counsels drove him forth. 

2nd Citizen. These chiefs have licked his scornful feet 
in vain. 

Enter Cystus. 

Citizens. Here is our leader. Let him fling out the 
truth. 
Or tear it from hun. 
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Cystus [from the rostrum]. Fellow-citizens, 
Our error who drove Dion forth from us 
Is clear, and I who shirk no guilt of it 
Did take on me to counsel his return, 
And that your pardons, men of Syracuse, 
Be held forth to him graciously. E'en now 
A messenger announces his swift march 
Nearing our gates. Did Cystus well 1 

Citizens, Ay, well- 

Well done, good Cystus, Dion comes. 

He comes 
Dion our good and great deliverer. 

£nter Heraclides and Callias. 

Heraclides, Good news for Syracuse! The enemy 
Hath now withdrawn his force, and shelters him 
Within his stronghold. I have ordered it 
That our defences grow again, nor shall 
The city suffer newly the sad woe 
Of their cruel ravage. 

Citizens, 'Tis glad news for us. 

Live, Heraclides. Home, — see to our goods. 

\Manyfp(ntt' 

Heraclides [to Cystus], I fear we have done hastily 
and ill. 
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Cystus, One foe hath gone, the other comes apace. 

Heraclides, I am not slow to speak out good that craves 
Our daring. He must not return to us. 

Cystus. Nay 1 Let us send forthwith to stay his march, 
And bid him back to exile. What man else 
Can shine, or serve the people with his voice, 
If Dion doth come back to mastery. 
Send first j — that is my care : — then you, my friend. 
Up to the rostrum, and entice the voice 
Of the crowd there to confirm us, — for this deed 
Must seem the people's, lest ill come of it. 

Heraclides. Go ! I will speak and boldly. 

[JExit Cystus. 
Citizens, 
Greeks of great Syracuse, ye are restored 
To liberty and safety. Ye have borne 
The evil deeds of t)n-ants long enough ; 
Are ye fain still to guard that liberty 
From all ill chance, ay, from all power that swells 
A single man to dangerous consequence 1 
Dion is brave who now returns to us. 
But he by ties of blood is near to them 
That wrought to Syracuse for fifty years 
The bloodiest ills. Wherefore ye did not ill, 
Methinks, to banish him. 
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Voices. 

Shame. Shame. Speak'st so 
Of him who comes to guard us who are weak % 

Heraclides, Ay, he comes, S)n:acusans,' comes apace, 
And ye are weak with the bland generousness 
Of unsuspecting hearts. I speak no ill — 
But he is not weak. All the strength that made 
The elder Dionysius as a rock 
That ground ye e*en to powder — dwells in him, 
Ruled by a surer, cooler purpose. 

Voices, Ay ! 

There's truth in that : he's very proud and cold. 

Heraclides, Dear citizens, I love your rights — ^your 
weal. 
I would not see them narrowed — filched from you 
By new pernicious power, and well I know 
Dion loves not your voices. He would bar 
Your judgments from concerns of public state : 
Do then my base suspicions scent in this 
A shadowy unreal danger % 

List ye now, 
I had prepared a law to be perused 
By your so numerous wisdoms. 'Tis unjust 
That all the lands of our fair state be gripped 
By their rapacious hands that do no more 
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Than these of ours to merit what my heart 
Would mete out with an equity more blest 
To all deservings. Yet I surely learnt 
That Dion favours not this just design. 
Citizens. We'll naught of him. 

Let Dion be sent back 
To an enduring exile. 

Thou shalt be 
Our general, good Heraclides, still. 
Might Dion and all tyrants be burnt up 
With fire of hate kindled by our free souls. 

As the people disperse y re-enter Cystus. 

Cystus, I have dispatched the matter. How with you ? 

Heraclides, They flowed as water flows to channels new, 
If you delve low enough, and have but wit 
To know their strongest appetite. We're safe. 

Cystus, Ay, saved ; — ^}'et, put it, Syracuse is safe. 



SCENE VL — An open country near Syracuse. 

Enter Dion, Pyrrho, "DiocLESy with forces marching. 

Dion. Thrust ye, my Greeks, mean Nature's weak- 
ness by. 
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The glory ye shall build up lastingly 
Shall match with that eternally doth crown 
The great ten thousand, ay, or Jason's band 
Of so enduring heroes who o'ershot 
The human with unconquerable stuff. 
S3rracuse dwindles 'neath the greedy flames : 
On, on ! — Yet those of you whose strength is worn. 
Rest here an hour then succour us who lead. 
All voices. On, on ! Our strength wanes not where 
Dion is. 

As the advance is sounding^ enter an Yj^vo^ from t?u city. 

Envoy. S3rracuse lays on thee her great command 
That thou withdraw thy force she needs no more. 
Her welfare dooms thee, Dion, yet again 
To banishment. 

Dion. To banishment again 1 

Soldiers. Tear him in pieces ! 

Diodes. Wilt lead on and cleanse 

This vilest plague spot from the tainted earth, 
Leaving a blackness where was Syracuse, 
Whiter, more pleasing far to the high gods ? 

JPyrrho. I'm but a fool. Methought my soul had 
mapped 
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The depths of human folly. Yet again 

An infinite past knowledge I confess. 

Soldiers. Ay, ay ! On, on ! Revenge our general's 

wrongs. 

\They lay hands on the Envoy. 

Dion [setting him behind him]. Friends and dear 

comrades, hold. For my sake sheath 

This sudden flame of anger. I ask this. 

[A pause. 
What need had these poor citizens at all 

Of our strong aid — of our forbearing might, 

Were they all brave, and wise, and just ? Such need 

No helping. Ay, heroic hearts had found 

No task on earth — save that the treacherous wave 

Of what is baser in our human hearts 

Leaps backward suddenly and licks us out 

Some long year's toil. Friends, think ye not with me 

Patience doth wear the mightiest muscled strength 

Whose power to win must set us high and calm 

Amid the godlike — the most worshipful 

Of them have put on manhood % 

Soldiers. We obey 

Thy voice, O Dion, 

Lead us where thou wilt. 

Dion [to the Envoy"]. Return to S)nracuse. Acquaint 
her chiefs 
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Their will still rules us while the city's voice 
Uses their mouths. 

Envoy, Have I your leave to speak 

As bidden, to your soldiers, proffering 
Advancement in the city, and the pay 
To each of ten — ^if any choose to serve 
In S3rracusan ranks ? 

Dion, It is my choice 

That ye be, all of ye, as free as air, 
Accepting or refusing as ye list. 
Nay 1 who serves S)a'acuse doth serve me well. 

A soldier [to the Envoy], Is life such a sick thing in 
Syracuse 
That thou dost play with thine, nor cling'st to it 
With wiser clutch ? 

Many voices. Begone ! 

Learn our disdain 
For such a liveried vileness as thou wear'st. 

[Exit Envov, 

Dion [to Diocles\ We will encamp here. 

\Exit DiocLES and a portion of the forces. 
[To Fyrrho], Pyrrho, — how looked she I 

Pyrrho, Pale, yet most full of courage, — a fixed faith 
In all thou dost naught can subdue in her. 

Dion, Is't terrible supremest good is edged 
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With sharpest ill 1 Is not in human lots 
The blessedest, most curst since who stands high 
On topmost pinnacle of good supreme 
Courts fatallest destruction ? The frail bloom 
Of every human joy is raved around 
By m)rriad wolfish winds — and is't not seen 1 
When some surpassing blossom lulls to sleep 
With perfume of ineffable content 
Desires that sleep so seldom, — ay, such hangs 
On frailest stem. 

See, friend, I whine it rarely in thine ear. 
Pyrrho, Yet stoutness shall not fail thee. 

Ha — what comes ? 

Enter second Envoy from Syracuse, 

Envoy. Dion thou generous Greek, our sin we lay 
In one black shame before thee, that thou blot 
Its memory with the white and dazzling sheen 
Of thy great nobleness. Again the foe ^ 
Pours on the city a yet fiercer tide 
Of slaughter and destruction. 

Dion, Tis enough 

Bid all, my Pyrrho, arm. 

{Exit Pyrrho. 
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We shall be there, 
This time I wot, ere Syracuse hath time 
To veer again from all the good I bring. \Exeunt. 



SCENE VII, — Syracuse; an open place. 

Many houses are burning. Incursions of Dionysiu^ 
troops bearing spoil, and pillaging without opposi- 
tion. Fugitive citizens cross the stage inflight. 

Enter a Mother, bearing the dead body of her son. 

Mother, Death 1 It is death now clutches fast my boy. 
Why is my life undone immortal Gods ! 
s Vows, sacrifices ye most greedily 
Have ta'en of me that this my son should bloom 
Into a manhood making full my joy. 
See now ! This oozing from red wounds is all 
That lingers of that life I lived to give. 
Murderous monsters — thus to slay a child 1 
Gods ! hear for vows these curses so I may 
Pull down one indiscriminate black woe 
They shall not 'scape who made me desolate. 

{Exit, 
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^ I 

Enter Heraclides, Cystus, and followers, 
Cystus. Fly, Hericlides, let us save ourselves 
From this most hopeless coil. 

Heraclides, Hope's fled from us. 

My soldiers hide in comers and bye-ways, 
Cowed past all medicining of any art. [Exeunt, 

[Alarms, Fleeing citizens pass over.'] 
Voices, Brave Dion comes. 

He comes, our saviour comes. 

Enter hastily Dion, Pyrrho, Diocles, and forces, 

Dion. Now we have but to triumph as of old ! 
We who have overcome Nature, — Time, and Space, 
Rush with a joyous confidence on foes 
Far less invincible. Pyrrho, wilt thou 
Draw up thy firm hoplites in array 
After my wont. I and the light-armed speed 
To throw ourselves upon the enemy 

Ere he can gather to a firmer face. 

[Eocit Pyrrho and forces. 

Thou, Diocles, collect the citizens; 
Send two score of the boldest ralliers 
Thro* every quarter where my name shall stir 
The hope of fortune. Lead the bravest then 
To fall upon their rear. [Exit Diocles. 

On, on, my Greeks ! 

H 
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Soldiers, A Dion to the rescue. Dion saves ! 
Our cry is Dion, the victorious. \_Exeunt. 

[A/arms. The shock of battle surges to and fro. 
Dion and his handful of light-armed repeatedly 
drive in the enemy y but are at last overwhdmcd 
by numbers. 

Re-enter Dion surrounded by the enemy. His armour is 
hacked in pieces. As he is in great danger, re-enter 
Pyrrho, who slays four of his opponents, and takes 
him as he falls exhausted in his arms. Pyrrho's heavy- 
armed pass over, and drive in the enemy. 

Pyrrho. Thou bleed'st and can'st not combat armourless. 

Dion, On, on! I'm stronger far than Death this day. 

\Exeunt 

\Alarms and excursions without.'\ 

Enter Citizens. 

Citizens. The noble Dion saves us yet again. 

Others entering. What news — how goes the fight ? 

T^rd Citizen. The foe is hurled 

Back to the breaches in our walls. Yet there 
The combat rages fiercely — fed by new streams 
Of living force. 

{A great shouting is heard without.'] 

Voices. They flee, — they flee. We win. 
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\st Citizen, Victory waits on Dion as of old : — 
We have most piteously deserved of him. 

Voices. Shout all, — praise all the great Deliverer's name. 
On to the forum, crown our Dion there. {Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII . — The Agora. A great crowd of citizens. 

Enter on one side Dion, Pyrrho, and forces as from 
victory^ amid the shoutings and rejoicings of the 
people ; on the other Cimon, Thersiton, Cystus, 
and the Chief Citizens with Heraclides hound. 

Cimon. The grateful Syracusans pay to thee 
Homage for that thy nobleness has dared 
O'er leap in heaping benefits on us 
All measure of deservings. Their voice now 
Names thee Dictator for a year's full space, 
Supreme in thine authority to do 
All thou deem'st wisest for our liberty. 

The People, Ay, ay, thou noble Dion, rule us long. 

Cimon. We bring thee here thy foremost enemy. 
Who by base arts seduced the people's will. 
Let Heraclides die the death, — say all. 

Dion. Nay, Dion says not so. If I in war 
Have known by Fortune's smile to excel. 
And conquefd outward foes — shall I who, taught 
Of Socrates yet other victories seek, 
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Be triumphed over by a base revenge 
Ruling my nature. Thou art free my friend 
To do thy best henceforth for Syracuse. 

Heraclides, I thank thee, Dion ; tho' I liked thee not, 
I lay this oath before the gods : — ^in naught 
Will I against thee practice from henceforth. 

Dion, My S)n*acusans, countrymen, list now ! 

A joyous courage doth make strong your hearts, 

And 'tis that power uplifts me to this height 

Whence I pour back to you the virtuous tide, 

Whose ebb shall never leave you weak and low 

At tyranny's base feet 

Ye have felt fear 

For many seasons with its treacherous winds 

Lay prostrate rising valours in your souls : 

But now I lay on you a valiantness 

Shall raise ye up for ever, that shall thrust 

All fear's mistrust from out your open hearts, 

And crookedness from all your upright thoughts. 

One forethought only shall fear's seeming wear 

When each stands armed against the stealthy foot 

Of base injustice creeping through the blood. 

Vile with self-profit that hangs currish head, 

Ne'er lifted to be lit with laughing beams 

From all its brothers' faces, noble with 

Divine ambitions tow'rds all human good. 
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What tyrant then shall face the steady light 
Of your bold honesties 1 Give now your hearts 
Splendid with ardour to my leadership. 
Ere set of Sun yon citadel shall hold 
No tyrant to wake fear in any breast, 
Or Dion's blood shall paint its stubborn walls. 
Greeks, Syracusans, if there wakes in you 
Love of your country — or heroic deed, 
Muster in arms. Forthwith I lead the assault 
Shall give us to ourselves. 

Many voices. On Greeks, on, on ! 

We follow Dion the victorious. [Exeunt 



SCENE IX,— The Citadel, 
Pallasana. To her enter a Slave. 

Slave, Phaulcion, thy new lord, visits thee anon. 

[Exit Slave. 
Pallas, Must it be so ! O hard necessity, 
That right go so defenceless through the world 
Ringed round by slime-born monsters. 

Why may not 
This brain and arm wield some majestic power 
To match my soul's strong majesty, and crush 
This loathsome baseness of deformed man 
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That rears its monument of infamy 

In my enforced death ? That Dion^s eyes 

Shall never view me more unless it be 

A white — straight — dumb most irresponsive corse. 

Whose heart will throb no pit)ring pang of mine 

Tho' he overflow it with unstaunchfed tears ! 

What destiny, in that deep gloom of night 

That opes to swallow me, can clip so tight, 

With cruel constrainment of what wiser God, 

That my winged soul can hither hie no more 

To speak some solacing to Dion's woe % 

To feel his great souFs joy o'erflowing me 

No more — ^no more for longest evermore ! 

Must I lay quietly these widowed arms 

Along this living frame whose sweet delights 

Of brief life-travel are sealed up of death 

And dusty cerement, and give back to earth 

My half-used being 1 Must I ope my hands 

And let the joys flit forth to empty air % 

Great Nature — who mov'st on in majesty, 

Careless of all thy children may endure ! 

Can no power pity % Must it — must it be \ 

[A noise as of approaching is heard. 
What terror can delay my resolute soul 
Where love of thee, my Dion, bids me do 
With a despair like joy 1 [^She drinks poison. 
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So wickedness, 
O Mother Earth, gets antidote from death 
And of some evil thou art purged e'en thus — 

\A great uproar as of a successful ^ assault on the 
Citadel is heard. 

What wild hope 
Lifts me again on Life's full bounding tide ) 

Enter Dion as from combat 

Dion. Thus these dissevered lives grow whole again. 
\For a spcue they are locked in speechless embrace. 

Now — ^fear's terrific phantoms melt away 

To holy air. 

Ah, how this rapture tramples out past pain 

And ends that death of absence. Jealous heed 

Shall guard us evermore, lest that black shade 

Thrust 'twixt our hearts again. Wilt praise me, sweet. 

One little gleam of glad pride from those eyes ! 

Tells me that Dion hath not burnt to waste 

The pulsive fire thou pour^d'st on his soul 

To make him helpful ministrant for man 

Towards greatened destinies. Apart from thee, 

What could sustain my dwindled severed strength 

Save hope of this now dawning in thine eyes ? 
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Pallas, My husband ! mine ! My pride's bliss cannot 
choose 
But overflow mine eyes. 

Dion, Must our souls be 

Most strong^ so most unperishing their stuff 
Enduring the dread shock of this rude joy. 
Nay, wielding, using this tornado's stress 
To forge capacity to broadened scope 
Of all our dreams' high purposes 1 

Pallas, With thee 

I am borne on towards those utmost bounds 
Of Love's infinitude, that can o'erflow 
All lives and beings, — grace of growing grass, — 
The humble faithfulness to simple ends 
Of every lower creature instinct guides 
Till they too from true hearts give pulses back 
Augmenting the eternal gush of power 
And universal love that feeds the world. 
Shall it then fail o'erflow all human hearts 
In freer fuller rills : these wisdom may 
Kindle to splendour when thought's arrowy light 
Piercing the pearls of love's divinest dew 
Unfolds the latent glory, — when the earth 
Wears that sunbow its spirits radiate. 

Dion, My soul bows down before the dazzling sheen 
Of thy white being so omnipotent 
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For blessing. Look we, thou dear love, adown 
The beauteous vista of the coming years 
Sublimer with endeavour — 

Pallas. Ha ! save, save ! 

Joy's blinding glare had blotted from my soul 
Reality, and memory, and death. 

Dion — I'm . 

Dion. — Stay, love. Thought will come. 
My passion's adoration clings to thee — 
Worships thee so I choose to crown thee with 
A diadem of glory whose fierce rays 
Ne'er beamed before from any human brow, 
To dazzle all the watching souls shall gaze 

Down on thee from the ages. Dion, list — 

It must be more divine, ay, more supreme 

The splendour worthy to express the scope 

Of Pallasana's love to thee, my king. 

Than any flash that gaudy joy gives out — 

Than any gold of purest happiness. 

See thou, dear Titan mine, thy glory falls 

Over my thrilled enraptured being, ay, 

Clothing me too in splendour to the feet. 

Endurance — nobleness — the immovable 

Stem will that pauses not from noble aims. 

Though the torn being fall to utter dark 

And gloom of desolation — these alone 
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Our souls find worthy diadems for Gods. 

Dion, I die. This poison's forceful hand 

Leads me adown the slope of death. — 

The tyrant's slave — enslaved more utterly 

By a foul will, approached to do me wrong, 

So that, dear love, it was a little thing 

To die, as now, with my soul's face tow'rds thee. 

Dion. Thou diest now % 

Oh, no. 'Tis just a thought 
Our hearts did need to sprinkle cool that glow — 
That too much joy. Diest ! Thou diest now ! 

Pallas, Yes, Dion mine : I must go ; I must go. 

Dion. 'Tis then some pity so much joy fades out. 
Y^t 'tis but this — our lives snap off, and rest. 
Or some swifl great change bears us linked in one 
To nobler destinies. Thou dost not smile 
Consent to me from out those eyes that rule 
Each motion of my will. Thou canst not mean — 
Thou could'st not frame a thought so dark with ill, — 
I stay to face the blackness — feel the slime 
Of all those unripe beings on my soul 
That must sink back to sheer ignobleness. 
Reft of sustent from thine upholding power. 
Wilt thou speed on from me — to what high realms 
I wot not of % Shall I that giant be 
Who knows — ^go on, live, act, root mountains up, 
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While lialf iny soul, my being, lies cold dust, 
And all .my heart — ^to pull me prone, — while Earth 
Invites me to her arms with bait of thee. 
Pallns, Kiss me, dear Titan. Ay, 'tis thou art he. 

[Dies, 
[Dion sinks on her body. 

Enter Pyrrho and Officers. 

Officef^. The tyrant's fled, — ^the citadel is ours. 

[After a space — 
Dion, tliy council waits its general. 

Dion [at length rousing himself^. Gods, I throw back 

your counsels Thou — art he. 

[Exity leaning on Pyrrho. 



Chorus. 

Idly,— so idly, O Earth ! 
Cease from thy solemn fool's play. 
Cease ! — ^back to peace, thou hast done all there may, 

Giving thy millions to birth. 

Idly,— so idly, O Earth ! 

Dirge. 

Bear on the dear limbs — cold and clay. 

Creep on. 
Death soon will spread his frozen sway, 
Drawing Day's painful lids anon. 
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Yet only seem. What — this hot general joy 
Warbled so ceaselessly from myriad hearts, 
Whereon our souls were wont to soar aloft 
Borne by the glad upwafture to those heights 
Whence all great Nature's purposes were ^y^^ 
By our applauding rapture % What can now 
This weaving of the dead dust into forms 
Whose grace hath lost its voicefulness, when she 
Is lying — lying — to augment the dust 
For wanton — idle uses from that form ? 
Can evermore, O Nature, any lure 
Of thy so mystic cunning wake this heart 
With any wondering glow akin to joy ? 
Shall evermore a petty deed of mine 
Strike from men's souls an echo of delight 
Potent to stir my withered consciousness 
To any passing semblance of content % 
Yet I endure that it consume itself 
This smouldering of being, who for men, 
Not of them — still toil on towards the end. 
Imperial will shall win her chosen goal. 
If faith sustain its steadfast flame of hope 
That man grow greatened to do wiselier 
Thro' that our slow achievement treasures up, — 
Wisdom that's lambent from the heart of God — 
Yet what, distilled of hard experience 
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Thro' myriad hearts, must put on human flesh 
Ere it obey these merely human needs. 

Soul of the vast opaque, so pitiless ! 

Soul of my being, whose pale flickering flame 

Feels the sad waning, and leaps up the dark 

In vainest yearning to enkindle it 

Once more with thee : — art thou, too, dumb, so dumb ? 

Art thou % Ah, feel the hardness of my task 

Since ye are silent, so unheedful now, 

Is't mine to choose shine out for both of ye 

To this dark world, whose eyes have never ta'en 

Glory from that divineness whose pure rays 

Yet linger — imaged in these orbs of mine. 

Who am upheld by what imparted power 

Unfaded from my soul makes yet your will 

To be wrought out by a mere quenchfed corse ? 

To stand for God in a world tho' God were not, — 

To ray divineness, till those dull clay forms 

Drink up some splendour, and confess my soul 

Through fairer seeming, — this I dare conceive, — 

Who glitter in my borrowed plumes by thee 

Bequeath'd, all-fair ; — and, meantime, watch my pride 

Outblazoned thus — since He, prime creditor. 

Claims for my kingship naught as held of him. 

And 'scapes, — still 'scapes mine honest heart's intent 
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SCENE 11. — The Atrium of Dion's House at Syraaise, 

Pyrrho, and apart from him conversing as expecting 
Dion's arrival^ Cimon, Thersiton, and Cystus, 
The morning sun pours an intense glare afhTvart 
the marble pillars at the back of the scene. 

Pyrrho. He comes not yet who's seldom wont to lag 
Behind yon Sun, his fellow labourer. 
Such a fierce full awakening fire he pours 
That sun-god, — or say — ^blind obedient sphere 
Taking its purpose from some mastering law, — 
Sweeping before him all the tide of life 
He first enkindles, till the clay's career 
Mounts to this last result of Sun-Gk)d's art — 
Syracuse thronged with eighty thousand Greeks, — 
Each one of us a whirling core of dust 
Spun on a sunbeam. Yon bleach'd wharves and ways 
They stream along — the visages of all 
These empty puppets heavy with such freight 
Of careful purpose — one must deem, perforce. 
Each God of them upholds the destiny 
Of the Greek race, until a lull of the breeze 
The light-beam draws athwart the dust cocoon 
When, lo, a vacuous leer in the God's face 
Deigns revelation of a—nothingness. 
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He comes not — my so toiling dreamer whom 
The passionate hate of grim and fussy Fate 
Doing her all with heavy, foolish arm 
Can nothing whelm from his fond high intent — 
My Dion — e*en with hugest rocks of woe. 
He would take up the Sun-God's work and pour 
Fire from his own soul in these dust cocoons. 
Can tears or laughter be attuned to thee 
Thy suflfering and doings ? He has gone — 
How can my stony spirit guess so true % — 
Forth to the craggy slope where Etna's throes 

Echo his own dire pangs. Poor impotence 

Of human friendship ! — 

\To Cimon\ Reverend statesmen, hail ! 

How fares it with your commonweal? Meseems 

Our citizens, the first wild shout of joy 

O'erpast, and fading raptures leaving keen 

Their appetites, look round ere falling to, 

Appraising feasts of endless happiness 

Dion purveys. And surely nothing less 

Than theirs — the Olympians' lot for whose soft mouths 

The clouds condense them to Ambrosia 

Can well content them. Yet, how say you, friends, 

Is there a certain blankness edging now 

Over some faces % 
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Cystus. Dion hath done much. 

But not yet all there needs. Tho' Liberty 
Gives her fair limbs to make the people's feast 
Who, fed thereon, wax godlike, yet must now 
Justice too make her stem arbitrement. 
Carving us forth all lands and property 
With equal favour. 

Thersiton. Hearken not, my friend : 

This man would overthrow all sacred right 
That custom hath enconsecrate. 

Cimon, A truce ! — 

Thersiton and myself commissioned here 
By our whole order would discuss to-day 
This weighty thing with Dion, and dissuade 
From too much leaning to the flaunting hues 
Of raw Democracy. We trust his taste 
And native instincts to eschew the coarse 
Crude judgments of the crowd, — ^no instruments 
For shaping the calm dignity of rule. 

Thersiton, Art answered Cystus, thou vile demagogue, 
That covet'st wealth whose winning ne'er oppressed 
One slothful hour of thine 1 

Pyrrho [aside], A task, my friend, 

To rule these wranglers to some decent calm. 
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Enter Dion. He grasps Pyrrhds hands ^ and salutes the 
others graciously hut absently and distantly, 

Cimon. Hail, Dion ! Health and safety wait on thee. 

Thtrsiton. Dion, we greet thee in our order's name. 

Cimon, The Knights, applauding all thine acts performed 
For Syracuse and freedom, tender now 
This counselling word — seasoned from many minds 
Of long deliberation. 'Tis our aim 
To 'stablish seemly order and wise rule 
Free from the gusty and wild impulses 
That breathe from green and unploughed minds who hold 
To no resolved purpose long, — or fix 
Their hearts on frothy dreams, unbased, infirm 
As clouds obedient to each lawless wind. 
Such are the crowd, who vote their generals* death — 
Victors of Arginousai, and next day 
Repent as fast. Yet is there little need 
Of foreign instances to picture thee 
The ways of demagogues who sufiered'st so 
Their thwarting. Suffer that no more : use thou 
The Knights, for, in an Aristocracy 
The ruler votes no war, doth crave no peace, 
Free from the tug of interest's safety weight 
Pressing for prudence that counts out the cost 
Of every scheme — his wealth bears through to act. 
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Tow'rds honour, safety thus doth tend that state 
Where 'tis respectability holds sway, 
And your own order. 

Dion, Then, — the people, sir % 

Citnon, I miss your drift. I'm dull. 

Dion. You have set forth, 

Ably and well your scheme of governance. 
One void I note. You have overshot meseems 
The heads of the people ; the mere commons, sir. 
But not to be entirely ignored : 
Tho' they do naught, — shall naught for them be done 
By Legislators % 

Cystus, Ay in truth, well said. — 

The people, what of them % 

Cimon, You speak of slaves, 

Of husbandmen, and those we dower with wage 
From treasuries to whose wise-garnered store 
They owe not less than life ! See, how you miss 
Truth's substance that hangs out no tinsel glare 
Of empty protestation. All our care 
Is just, in fine, for their behoof. We guard 
And fence about the social state that they 
May carry, plough, and build, and eat in peace. 
And yielding some rich use to pay our pains 
Pass out of life wearing the sober crown 
Of our awarded smile. 
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^ 

I>um, E'en so ! — no more 1 

That sums the people's destiny ? 

Cimm, What more 

Can sense demand % 

Dion, What more, indeed ? 

For that 
Ye must explore your judgments. Go, Sir Knight, 
Back to your order. Bear them this from me ; 
When they have lit upon that something more 
Doth give to the dead carcase of the State 
A living soul, Dion will sue to them 
For counsel's aid. One word of poor advice ; 
Seek not that somewhat — this same virtuous power 
Within those so wise garnered treasuries. 

Cimon, So lightly, then, dost thou esteem us, sir % 

Dion, Nay, my good friends, I do but seek to hold 
Your judgments at the highest. — If you miss 
To win some profit from my schooling words, — 
And I but give that best I would from you, — 
Let not their plainness wound you. 

So farewell. 
[Exeunt Cimon and Thersiton. 

Cysttis, 'Twas nobly answered, citizen. I now 
Test this last once thy virtue without fear. 

Dion. Ha ! judge then you of nobly? Pray you, sir. 
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Your trade with me ? What sanction may allow 
Your use of Time that Syracuse doth claim ? 

Cystus. I stand for Syracuse. Her people speak 
By my mouth to thine ear. We owe thee thanks 
For that thou mad'st thyself the instrument 
Wherewith she, Liberty, smote off the gjrves 
Of tyranny that weighed thy countrymen 
Into the dust Now we stand up and take 
Impulse from her omnipotent breath to fill 
Our manhoods out, — each citizen of us 
Owning no masterdom save his own will, 
Overshadowed by no greatness that can chill 
His judgment rampant and erect — or whelm 
His voice from heights of proud pre-eminence. 
Yet ere thou step down to take place with us 
Thou must complete thy task and overthrow 
The tyranny of cruel unequal wealth, 
Setting a few to lord with arrogance 
O'er all their brothers* freedom. If there be 
Any malignant ones who dare oppose 
The people's will in this, thou, Freedom^s sword 
Wilt root them out. Then may'st thou stand aside, 
And mark how thou hast for the many done, 
E'en thou the one — all that those many need, 
And feel the shouting voices pour to thee 
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A faithful servant's due. Myself will praise 
In full assembly of the citizens 
All thy deservings. 

Dion, Have you, sir, now said 

All that your nature's bidding doth enforce % 
If haply so, IVe business in hand 
Craveth the privilege of solitude. 

Cystus, Deign'st thou no answer] Do mine ears report 
With faithfulness of the response thou giv'st 
To Syracuse's voice 1 

Dion, Must you then have 

A fuller answer % Cystus, such poor words 
As you have, with good meaning, I dare hope 
Smitten these echoes with — ^must needs make grieve 
That human voice deliver human soul 
Of thought no wiser — and no wiselier. 
I use no art save openness you see, 
Yet with a freedom as direct, and heart 
Much gladder will I pour thee praise and thanks 
If thou wilt give thee to find out the best, 
Chief good of Syracuse. 

Cystus. Unblinded now ! 

My Syracuse, thy thanks ! Twas I unmasked 
This most perfidious hypocrite at last 
Who'd give thee yet another tyrant, — yea 
Of the dark three — this the least honest, worst. 
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Ay, HeracKdcs, all thy doubts were just : — 
Thou art the man for Syracuse. 
Dion, Farewell. {Eocit Cystus. 

Pyrrho, who delves in desert sand, and hopes 

To win from it the shape his soul doth crave. 

Hath he resource at all save pouring forth. 

Ungrudgingly, his whole heart's blood, while faith 

Alone can pierce the filming dulls his eyes. 

And see blood's virtue after long long years 

Begin by solvent potency to draw 

Obedience from dead atoms ? Friend, this once 

Let me look down thy soul — past the calm scorn 

And feel the old response thou ne'er denied'st 

To my poor foolish yearnings. It may be 

Some new last visiting of Fd,te awaits 

My souPs enduring. Yet our pride was wont 

To mock at circumstance : are not, we deemed. 

Our souls our own past any empery 

To govern or transform, and for us two. 

We are to each one seamless woof — ^methinks 

Of consciousness % 

Let slip : — ^let slip such thought : 
That secret future falls back to its place 
From our examining and will unroll 
The manner of our ending. Wilt thou bring 
To yonder hall — ^wonted reports of thine 
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And of their charges who employ themselves 

To gain me that intelligence shall shape 

Our future course 1 How willingly my friend, 

Thou giv'st thy back to burdens for my sake 

Tho' all so faithless of the fruit to come 

At some dim end — \going?[ Did'st mark his words who last 

Went hence % He deems it could, such breath as his, 

Thicken to shining gold for crown of us 

And these our toils ! Think'st thou that there can be 

Among my Syracusans many such 

As this poor Cystus % Nay, spare me reply, 

I cannot yet believe it utterly, — 

Not yet. \Exit 

Pyrrho. These chanceful atoms clashing into life, 
And shapes blind-woven, — idly — idly all — 
Waken my heart anon, — anon can rouse 
My most deaf sense with music to o'ercrow 
The fool in me. He cannot hate — this man : 
So cannot strength supreme that ever holds 
In grip most like a God's poor Python rage. 
Whose writhings can so hideously convulse 
Some Dionysius, shedding its slime 
Of butcheries. Ay, then at feeblest, king. 
Using most might for slaying fellow fools. 
Whose breath of life thou should'st invigorate 
With full and calmdd tides of holy law. 
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Think there ! 'Tis then a God supreme in might 

Of his strong patient spirit, — if such be — 

Who eyes poor mortals stumbling ever on 

From folly still to villany — to shame 

His handiwork — ^the Maker's, more and more, — 

Yet doth on's anger keep a God*s hand firm. 

Nor loose it to dasH out this human coil, — 

And so to new beginnings. To what goal 

Shall such mere "ifs" conduct my peering sense? 

Ay ! whither? Yet— here's Dion ! So, dull Fate, 

Muffle thee still in formless Folly's shape : — 

A fig for thee ! \Exit. 

Enter Dion and Hippias. 

Dion, He hath so great a following? 

Hippias. Tho' the Knights 

Hold yet aloof as doubtful which of you 
The usefuller cat's paw, of those who use 
The popular faction — far the greater part 
Are sworn with him to o'erthrow your power — now grown, 
Say they, a very tyranny. 

Dion. Can'st bare 

Such truth in thee as must clip fast my faith? 
Whence is thy knowledge? 

Hippias. I was one with them. 

Dion. "Was" — sa/st thou. Yet, meseems, thou dost 
not wear 
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The traitor in thy face, and I am wont 
To see as deeply to the soul as most. 

Hippias, My souFs soul thanks thee for that word, as 
did 
My heart, before, — when I who knew it not 
Did come to know — 'twas thine the charity. 
Thine was the hidden hand that saved my babes . 
And wife from famine's grip. 

Dion. Yet stands it well. 

Thou let'st fall carelessly thy country's good, 

For so thou deem'dst it doubtless, at the call 

Of such an untasked gratitude % 

[HiPPiAS seeming confounded. 

My friend, — 
I bid thee let thy soul erect itself. 

Assert thy manhood Hippias j measure me. 
If thou hold'st much to honour read if I 
Bear on this face dishonour's infamy. 
Do I seem he would use his country so, 
That all the fairness of her spirit serve 
To cater his lust's pleasure % Seek I, too. 
To circle me with base deformities 
Of slaves unsouled by my most impious will, 
Who on these hearts can fling my sunlight forth 
Will bring responsive fragrance when they win 
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Fair wisdom's beauteous stature, when proud thought 
Sets them self-governed by the inner law 
Of conscience so ennobled — that naught base 
Shall venture past the unguarded sacredness 
Of their full liberty 1 Ay ! thou dost know 
How flavourless were homage tendered thee 
Saving of freemen proffered — and from souls 
Thine own could mix with in love*s reverence. 

Hippias. Take it, my king. Thy first fruits reap from 
me, 
Thou who sow'st thus thy spirit's bounteousness, 
And mak'st quick all thou gladden'st, e'en as I 
Am quickened. Greatened so, I ne'er can shrink 
Back to the olden limits. I am thine. 

Dion, My peer — my brother. What, ho ; — Diodes ! 
Thou giv'st thyself to work with me henceforth % 

Enter Diocles. 

Hippias, My new life dates it from this hour when 
first 
Thou, Dion, usest me. 

Dion, Forthwith seek ye, 

And hither Heraclides lead : nor harm 
Save with persuasion past denying's skill 
Or any power to shun. [Exeunt Hippias and Diocles. 
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\To a Soldier^ Wilt bring two swords? 

\Enter Soldier with two swords and exit, 
^^ature, Great Mother, can'st not teach me now 
Thine own enduring patience — ^who oft hold'st 
On softest of thy bosom, — ^where thou rear'st 
Forms of profuse delight, mid the green wealth 
Thy hopes are fixed on — huge and flinty mass 
Set lawlessly by some bUnd rage of storm 
Quite out of place ? In vain thou shoofst thy warmth 
In quivering yearnings : — as all vainly I 
Shall shed my futile lightnings round this heart. 

And hope for answer as of life begun. 

Defilement let me 'scape, who this despair 

As undismayed — so undenied must front. 

[Re-enter Hippias and Diocles with Heraclides 
guarded. At a sign from Dion all go out except 
Hippias and Heraclides. 

Heraclides, Behold me, t)n:ant, strong to bear thy worst. 

Dion, So strong for worst — ^be thou, too, strong for 
best. 
O Heraclides, thou who purpos'st good 
To Syracuse defeating me and mine, — 
Some good thou purposest beyond thine own? — 
Essay this once the task, — ^to read aright 
Mine honesty — my strength. Shame is not sweet 
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That thou should'st woo it all so ardently. 

Soon we shall both be l)ring where the dead 

So dumbly bear reviling, while mankind 

Rate all their deeds, for purposes like mine 

WTio do oppose all evilness on earth 

In most unending warfare must lead soon 

To Death's dark quietness. [He pauses as for reply. 

Wilt echo this 
My solemn vow I lay before the Gods, — 
That ne'er shall any public act of mine 
Tend to self profit, or the lustfulness 
That would tread down our country's good for path 
To self-advancement 1 

Heraclides, Dost still hope to blind 

My knowledge of thee % T}'rants' oaths are wont 
To pass for sacred till mankind is snared. 

Dion, Speak you of broken oaths % You could not wish 
That I recall to you an oath of yours. 
Yet I do trust thee now to swear once more 
As I have deeply sworn. Then list my will : 
I, who might end thee by a breath — a word, 
Set here my life 'gainst thine in equal odds. 
We both would live to serve our Syracuse. 
Both living — we are like to mangle her 
With bloody and intestine strife, — ^but now, 
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Who bears his life away Fate chooses too 

To push his country's good. \Offering choice of swords, 

HercLclides, I will not fight 

Art thou not called " victorious '' who hast bought 
False Fortune's smile by impious sacrifice 
Unnameable 1 

Dion, Alas, such open door 

Thou peld'st to folly and dark evilness 
That smiles upon thy secret wish. Go now : 
Tis war betwixt us. Thou must guard thee well, 
For death doth claim thee. Lo, towards thy grave 
Thou walkest, — yet thou oft hast shown thee brave : — 
See, I absolve thee from all vile intent, 
And when thou win'st more light yon side of death, 
I choose thee for my judge, — invite the doom 
Thyself shalt fix if still these deeds of mine 
Seem doubtful to thee. Courage, and farewell ! 

Heraclides, Help from this madman ! Take this 
Sorcerer's hands 
From off my heart. Beneath his loathed touch 
The life within me dwindles and dies out. {Exit, 

Dion remains as in a trance, 

ffippias. This wilt give me to do ? Let him guard life 
From my assault. 
Dion, Will not this pass away? 
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Light, light ! Some friend shine now. 

What's one of these ? 

What one poor life that's lived so all awry 

Only the ending mends it % Pyrrho, that 

Were thine award. 

[ With forced composure to Hippias. 

Go ! My resolve doth hold ! 

Enter Pyrrho behind unobserved. 

Thou hast said well, he will not 'scape from thee. 
Mark though, my friend, thy soul hath nought in this. 
Tis I do need his death and shall enjoy 
The fruit of that thou dost. Dispatch him then 
Fearlessly. I will answer for the deed. 

Hippias, Dion, thy purpose lives in this my arm 
That's now invincible. \Exit. 

Pyrrho, 'Tis I — do need 

His death — and shall — enjoy — 

\He stands convulsed by emotion^ then staggers out 
unperceived, 

Dion [rousing himself \ My power I hold 

Based on celestial right that measures it 
By mine integrity. Doth not its scope 
Stretch out to life and death ? 

Come, wonted calm,— 
Thou left'st me not so utterly e'en when 
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Despair's assault this my poor kingdom won. 
Com'st not at call % 

Ha 1 thou ! Is't thou ? Look'st thus ? 
Away ! away ! Bring not that blaze of light 
Ere the blood's off my hands. Let my soul cease ! 
Agonies cannot cleanse it though thou drop'st 
Oceans of pity on me from those eyes. 
See, see, I wave thee off. I am not I, 
How be more dead than that — when I refuse 
Access of thee, thou soul of Dion's souL 
Gone — ^all so soon ! She doth obey my mouth 
That utters truth I know not. So — all ends. 

[He falls in a swoon, 

Semi-Chorus. 
Alas! 

That good's fierce beam — ^with a brazen gleam 
Doth flare against the startled sense, 

And eviler than evil seem. 
The dazzle of that glare intense 

Bears off in passion's impotence 
Face to face with the demon eye 

That rules and mocks humanity. 

Dion [recovering]. Erst dreamt I that life's shadow could 
not dip 
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Into a denser night. Shall I say now 

Remains no light can be more wholly quenched! 

If at my darkest — more may be the need 

This feeble torch of duty pale no ray. \Exit 

Enter Pyrrho. 

Fyrrho. Such plight awaits the man who buildshim Gods. 
Bloody and treacherous ! — is that fickle friend 
Who when the man his soul chose falleth short 
Of his fooFs fancies — straightway falls from him 
And gives him death for human friend's best gift, 
As I must — shall give Dion. 

Where in thee 
Lurked the assassin 'neath that fair false show? 
Thou dear smooth devil — who hid'st poisonous breath 
'Neath words as sweet as roses are in June, 
Or lilies no pollution of the earth 
They grow on can infect. I pictured thee 
So high above the gusts of honest rage 1 
If anger toss thee not — 'tis but because 
Thou murder'st with a breath so easily, 
KiUing is nought to ruffle thy calm soul. 
Murder thy full ! what were it all to me 
Tho' thou unpeopled'st Syracuse — yea, Greece ; — 
But give me back my murdered friend. Can'st that? 
Give back my God ! Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
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\Returning to consciousness]. That laugh 

Rolls out along the mocking bounds of space, 
That, echoing, catch it up with devilish mirth. 
Now slow it dies, and emptiness again 
Possesseth all things, and most thee, my heart [Exit 



SCENE III, — A public place in Syracuse, 

CiMON. 

Cystus, Thersiton, and a number of Conspirators. 

Cysius. My words have moved ye to a valorous show, 
O Syracusans, and most great the need 
Ye summon resolution for the stroke 
Shall free us from this tyrant's yoke who sets 
His foot upon the darkened path of ill. 

1st Consp, With this loud eloquent breath — thou scarce 
methinks 
Wilt talk this Dion dead. Who of you now 
Will volunteer to do this deed ? So dumb, 
Good Cystus, just when words of thine could shine I 

Cystus, The soldier's art I ne'er acquired. 

ist Consp. How then 

Hast thou acquired to talk with such glib art 
Of deeds thou not adventurest on. Who here 
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Hath learnt to do — not talk. — ^Who dares to lead 
This enterprise for freedom ? 

\As all stand irresolide^ enter Pyrrho. 

2nd Consp. Pyrrho — 'tis : — 

The captain of his guard. [They are taking to flight. 

Pyrrho. Stay, valiant Greeks. 

Ye lion-hearted, fierce conspirators. 
Stay, I am he you need — since ye would slay 
Your benefactor — ^your best greatest man 
I will that Dion die — ^for private wrong 
Done to myself. 

Cystus. Pyrrho, we welcome thee 

To noble undertakings ; but 'twere well 
The patriot's zeal inspired thee, — not the glow 
Of private hatred. 

Pyrrho. Ye of Syracuse, 

Most sapient worthy Greeks ! I'm frank with ye. 
Since ye would murder Dion, your best man. 
Him who alone could raise and ransom you 
From Folly's grim captivity, I'm here 
To do your fools' intent, and thrust ye back 
Into the mire of Cystus' counsellings. 

Cimon. We all consent in that — our common end 
To merge opinions. Let us then forthwith 
Shape our intents who guide this enterprise 
At my abode. Let all the rest disperse. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV,— Dion's House. 

Dion and Three Secretaries. 

Dion. These, Sophron, thou hast chosen well me- 
thinks — 
Our fifty best, and wisest. These shall weave 
The inner destinies of Syracuse ; 
Yet chiefly by the blest authority 
Of fair example, and the watchfulness 
That each one, shepherding his own, will use 
Wisely — ^nor with unseasonable haste 
Thrusting strange precepts on unloving minds, 
For hearts that heave at wisdom that's unleavened 
By s)rmpathy doth fathom the recess 
Of each poor human need and circumstance 
Will joyously confess the majesty 
Of character wherein — a stable pile — 
Truth's diamonds glitter, wisely mingling through 
The daily growth of common daily life. 
Philosophy with an unbounded love 
And his divine high aims such one should love, 
Yet nature and humanity still more. 
Tempered his zeal should be of modesty 
That seeks not that his faculty should flare 
Too glaringly before the eyes of men. 
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Nor that the truth he fathers trample o'er 

Olden opinions of his slower peers 

With a too rude supremacy ; but all 

His efforts should be quickened with the glow 

Of emulation so it ever mete 

Greatness by nobleness. I trust thee, friend, 

With a great trust in this most arduous thing. 

\5t Sec. Measure my merit, master, as my soul 
Esteems thy counsels. 

Dion, Fate, vouchsafe me now 

This priesthood crumble not; — that it endure 
With worth^s unfailingness life's tempest-shocks, — 
Then my account with thee at level stands 
Of no indebtedness. 
[To 2nd SecJ] How many lack 

Of those wise masters who shall rule our schools, 
Teaching our teachers all their lore 1 

2nd Sec. But two. 

Athens sends twelve of Plato all approved. 
From Sparta three ; Elis and Corinth two. 
The rest ItaUans are already met 
Within the city. 

Dion. What should they teach who lack? 

2nd Sec. Ethics and laws. 

Dion. Write full your muster roll. 
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Till fitter shall be found my own poor best 
Purvey I. 

^nd Sec. Dion, for thy country's sake, 
Tho' as a God's thy purposes for scope, 
O'erload not thus thy merely human strength. 

Dion. Ah, fear not, friend. Only to work is life 
With Dion now. Wilt bid the Italians 
Here at the morrow's dawn encounter me ? 

{Exit two Secretaries. 
Work, — yes I needs must work. 

Yet tho' I heap 
Mountains of labours on my immortal soul. 
Can I still so that working of the blood 
Of the tameless consciousness whose fevered throes 
Need not your aid O dire Eumenides 
To set the long divorce betwixt my soul 
And her — pale soft Tranquillity, whose hush 
Was the sole sweetness left me. Nor may I 
Betake me to her whiter sister Death 
For quietness ] 

Yet thou dost beckon me ! 
Surely the time may come to me at last 
When all these labours, all this doubtfulness, 
These weary aims that will no crystalness 
Of good achieved by utter good — ^but flow 
Ever thro' action's turbid and foul gulfs 
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Shall be released from my poor agency, 
And passing on to newer younger souls 
Leave free at last — ^me free — to flow to thee 
And mingle with thee wheresoever thou art. 
Ah what new arrowy horror doth shoot up 
Through all my spirit's depths, so visited 
Of this new torturing light ? Can I — can I 
Whose ancient whiteness blended with thine own, 
Hope ever more to mix again with thee, — 
Thee so strong-winged to soar 
From mere white, utter spotlessness of soul ? 
What tho' necessit/s the guilt — not mine. 
No less my wings for upward flight are clogged 
With blood's defilement. Ay ! tho* 'twere mine 
To set my will for breath of law to mould 
Divineness from my pattern, dared my heart 
To dim thy radiancy, thou mounted Hfe, 
With this pollution? Should I rather choose 
Still to have done what needed that most stem 
Coil of reality, then sink, self doomed, 
Like some poor used and broken instrument 
Has served its base and vulgar purposes, — 
Sink from their circle who with happier lots 
Still steer tow'rds perfectness to some deep rift, 
There to endure forgotten — and in dark 
Forgetting suUenness help that slow drip 
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Of Nature's inward tears she sheddeth there 
O'er all her myriad faded dreams, o'er all 
Her beauteous forms that never reached to bloom, — 
Her children of great promise who have failed. 

Enter an Attendant with a scrolL 

\Reeiding\ "Henceforth count P)m:ho among those — 

thy friends 
" Who kilUng thee would save the olden friend 
" From utter death at hands of thy new self" 
Ay, weeps for those her children who have failed 
As I have failed. Time narrows in 
To this thin wedge of dubious dreary day 
Edged by such dark. All of me must not die. 

(To an Attendant^ 

Wilt bear my will to Sophron — that they come 

His fifty hither ere the set of sun. [£xtf. 

Enter Pyrrho and Hippias. 

Pyrrho, Thou swear'st me this — thou hast delivered all 
And truly — ^how encountered that dead man 
And Dion % 

Hippias, Nay, not all the truth : to show 
With how divine a pity he besought 
Him whom I slew — to spare him the hard need, — 
Ay, to show that 
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Passes my feebleness. I only know 

Death given so from Dion's hand had seemed 

Sweeter than all rare gifts the heart desires 

From ruder, baser men. 

Pyrrho, Ah ! Pyrrho's loss 

Was nought to Dion, who in this new friend 

Hath such — ay, such a better. Sir, forgive. 

I think I ne'er took joy from a face of man, 

Nor heard a man's mouth speak diviner things 

Than thine — save one. Spare me to say, my friend, 

How much thou shamest me. Here's soon shall end 

Poor Pyrrho's shame. 

[HiPPiAS steiiU out. 

But rests for me to judge some acts of mine, 
And cure me of some follies. Deep sure cure — 
To finish once, and quite, the tediousness 
Of folly's poor career. 

For scoffing choose 
Ye after comers to this weary globe. 
This — this so sage and most incredulous fool ; — 
Well chosen, who to his own heart gives the lie 
Till Nature's passion breaches in his breast 
Some breathing hole, — letting in air — or out 

\IIe falls convulsed. 
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Re-enter Hippias with Dion. 

\Exit Hippias. 
Pyrrho \recovering\. Ha ! the thick cloud-veil sweeps 
away at last, 
And there he stands unveiled — my friend, my God 
Self-set — or set there to light up my dark. 
By whom % 

\The noise of a great tumult is heard without. 

Pyrrho [starting up]. So soon ! all's lost. Then Dion 
thou'rt undone. 
I was thy friend, and I betrayed thy trust 
I thy life-long companion give thee death : — 
I who know best thy wisdom topple down 
Thy life's endeavour. I overheard thy words 
Willing his death, and, lo, because the Gods ^ 
Fling forth with cruel intent these hybrid souls, 
Such deformed monsters blinder than ground-moles — 
Yet prouder of their instincts that smell out. 
Deem they, the godlike most inscrutably. 
As though their potent scrutiny had shaped 
That perfectness in man that Nature missed, — 
Such as I am in short, — e'en thus thou fail'st. 
Fly, Dion, wait a newer chance. I stay 
To bar their passage, or assuage the flames 
Of their enkindled madness. 
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Dion. List to me. 

See my glad eyes. What can they now to me, 
My first last friend % Feel how thou hast done more— 
Thou — to set nobleness and good to wave 
Triumphant o'er the world, willing to end 
Thy friend for his sake when mere evilness 
Seemed to lay hold on him — much more than I 
Had e*er achieved by my hot hasty breath 
Of purpose that with my vain plot would bring 
A world to ripeness ere the destined hour. 
Nature doth use slow processes, and loves 
To prostrate noisy busyness of those 
Who miss — like me — to know how far the scope 
Of such mere littleness. So I turn my face — 
And win, my master, that thou did'st commend 
Tho' all so late — towards Death's restful end 
With meekness that is full of deep content. 

Enter Hippias mortally wounded, 

Hippias. Too late ! too late ! All egress now is baired. 
Friends ! Dion ! Waft away my jocund soul 
Clad in the radiance of that smile of thine. \pit^' 

Dion. Dear worthiest, I follow joyously. 

Pyrrho. I have my wish who sought to give thee death ! 
Here is shall make thee sleep away from life 
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As a child falls to slumber. 

bion [drinking]. Ever kind ! 

Ne'er joyfuUer soul paid thanks for such a gift 
Pyrrho, I look along the coming years. 
I see the human destiny unfurled — 
Endless the players, — endless errors too ! 
Gods wiU grow fairer in man's phantasy, 
Fiercer anon and, lo, his weak life flame 
Pales 'neath that awful glow. Now fade at last 
Gods heedful, and too heedless : I behold 
Their lights drunk up to reappear again 
In all the myriad stars of human souls 
To be each one a light. — Now earthly day 
Wears its full glory, and its hidden source 

Reveals it — God. — 

Lo, I pass down the still 
Shadow of weakness into dark. List, friend I 
Those rills and trees cease not a jot ! Ah me, 
How much sweet music will fail pierce these ears, 
Now come — thy — face — thy smile. — I awake. \_J?i^. 

[A great tumult without. Enter Cimon, Cystus, 
Thersiton, and other Conspirators. 

Pyrrho. Are ye content? See — ^ye are beggared now : 
Ye have outfooled it ; spilled here all the good 
And glory that your Syracuse can e'er 
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Win for her blessing, that can make her name 
Remembered of all ages. Ye mistook 
Your hero for a tyrant — ^poor, poor souls ! 
That ye did not know virtue when it shone 
Painfully 'gainst your eyes, — since 'tis so rare 
You scarce need marvel much. \Stabbing himsdf. 

Thus, thus I pay 
The price of all our guilt. Go now, but list ! 
Hearken not, Cystus — ^tho' he seek to praise 
This your dead God. Each con him in his heart. 

May there be light beyond this darksome pass % 

[Falling on Dion's body. 
No matter, Dion ; thou sufficest me. [JDtes. 

\The people slowly go out] 

Chorus. 
I. 
Dark and so still ! 
So suddenly, so sullenly outroUs 
The death-cloud dun and chill. 
Only the echoes of our sighing fill 
These darkened interspaces where our souls 
Felt in each life 
A quickening fiery thrill 
From that heroic strife. 
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II. 

E'en as two mighty oaks were they o'erbending, 

That each from fearful wall of dark abyss 
Drawn over, with stretched boughs and branches blending, 

Invite with equal will that fatal kiss. 
Tho' Nature's law bring growth and stem outrending, 

No more locked arms distwine from that embrace : — 
Disrooted now — each blast bears death and ending. 

Yet cannot Death those twisted arms unlace. 

I. 

Shall light and doubt, and good and ill 
Writhe ever thus athwart the eternal glooms 

That tightly shut round poor pale human will, 
No gladness, ever, of calm knowledge bloo^is 

To set tranquillity's divine content 

On these our mortal faces deathwards bent ? 

II. 

Had we chosen to pasture like sheep 
In some deep 
Barren bliss all unbroken of blue ? 

Had we willed life so cushioned with ease — 
Could it please 
That no tasks heroic asked heroes to do % 
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Nay, rather this life that we view ! — 
Still weakly to writhe in the grasp 
Of evils and passions, tho' hell's night their hue 
And bitter and deathful their clasp. 
And feel the slow pitiless fire 
Of base and undying desire ! 
*Tis better this fate : — ^Ay, we choose it 

The pain and the gloom. 
There only soul's scope, — ^let us use it, — 

'Tis here soul has room 
Where the Gods hide to give — so to shine — 

The divine ; 
To this deepest and black core of night 
To bring light : 
Where is pain like Prometheus endured and no cure. 
There to hang like the God 'twixt the glooms and endure. 




POEMS. 



Xhe more marked immaturity of most of the first of the following compositions 
DV^ill be as apparent as that observable in certain scenes of the foregoing. 



DION'S DREAM. 



Wan — so weaiy, I was drifting 

On the creeping ooze of life ; — 
Passion's gusts no more uplifting, 
Left that grey dull shroud unshifting 
To enfold me drifting, drifting — 

Wasted — ^broken by the strife, — 
Left a bitter peace of dreaming, 
When no more its lurid gleaming 
Slashed the darkness with its knife. 



And the ocean deep within me 
Made itself a moan unspoken 

Of the gaping void that inly 
Ruled me with a sway unbroken 
By one ray of satisfaction 
That from forth that dread inaction 

Let the frozen spirit free. 
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TheD most suddenly upon me 
Came — I knew not what, — a power 

That overshadowed, and was on me 
In the gloiy of that horn-. 

'Twas a Light No fierce deceptive 

Gleam from some delicious hell, 
Such as takes the spirit captive 

If th' enraptured sense rebel, — 
But a radiance so intenser. 

In its pure and awfiil glow 
That the spirit firom the censer 

Of the flesh, arose to flow 
Whither that dread influencer 

Willed for blessing it should go. 
Then I cried, " O Light reveal 
Thine essence. Scarce I care to. feel 
This utmost bliss who may not know 
What is thy virtue — shakes nae so." 



*. 



Soon a music overflowing 
With a sense too deep for sound 

Grew upon me, till overcrowing 
Sours endurance — I was bound 
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Impotent in joy^ entrancement, 
And the spell in its advancement 
Grew — a voice : — Mind flashed and went 
As I feel along the ground. 

« • * * 

And thereafter — growing — ^growing 

To a limning of soft air 
Into many changes flowing, 

Yet one olden sweetness there 

Ever unknown hues did wear, 
Lo, a presence came on me : 

Slowly did that will unbare 
An undreamed fantasy. 

And thick thoughts did strive in vain 

To attune them to the strain 

Of that larger life's attain 
Till this crying of despair : — 
" Fairness new — ^now win me thee, 

Else availeth naught the grace 

Of thy glory on my face : 
Vision what thou art declare." 
Then the air grew pregnant — heaving, 

And the past was bom anew 
Then — sweet terror past conceiving — 

This in tones the best I knew. 
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"What the pain and the blindness made dim, lo, I give 

to thy view ; 
What the old aspirations had reached to — ^nowseest 

thou ; — nought new." 
Have I poured from my soul into thine — save thro' 

perfected will 
That triumphs e'en over thy weakness, and keeps 

thee mine still. 
From my being replenished, and filled — ^lo, I pour on 

thy life 
New largeness, dear root of this blossom which still is 

thy wife. 




Il?i?:n 







i68 AJAX. 

Against y.e stffl xa^ tam^l^ss \k'Ql^ 4<i^ ^Sf * 
Lo I DOW your arms too few, 
Then get ye thunders new, 
Fearless I hurl ye back my soul's disdainful mock. 

What can a frank-faced soul 

That hateth filth and wrong. 
Yet powerless to control 

The herd he moves among. 
Who creep along your plan 

In a long maze of lies % 
Speak one I — ^what Ajax can 

Who on dumb deeds relies, — 
Worth that doth yaunts disdain — 

'Gainst sleek Ulysses' guile, 
Who the base judge^s brain 

Doth with the flatterer's smile 
Bedazzle and mislead : — 

What 'gainst the trickster's art 
Can simple valour plead % 
Naught ! naught, ye crooked Gods, and shamM I depart 

Yon Trojan towers ye guard 
Against heroic right. 
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Ye still, forsooth, reward 

The deed which doth ddight 
Your minds that coin deceit, — 

And crowns ye bid prepare 
For him who incense sweet 

Of a false heart's vile prayer 
Doth to your nostrils send, 

And cunning lures impart 
To help the treacherous friend. 
What can mere valour then 1 Naught ! naught, and I 
depart 

Lo ! from their pure intent 
Greeks too would now depart, 
Winning your loth consent. 
That by base Trojan art . 
Hellenes' high renown 
And Priam's impious town 
Be in one ruin blent. 
For valour here no place, — so Greeks and I must part. 



Hurl on your lightnfaags, ye distempered Gods ! 
O'er this rude blot, your, handiwwk, 
Your venomed darkness pour. 



I 
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What tho' ten leering fiends may lurk 

Behind each crouching rock ? 

My soul abides the shock, 

And 'gainst ye still my tameless hate doth soar. 
Lo 1 now your arms too few, — 
This sword can thrust so true, 
Then get ye thunders new ; 

Against ye — ^now — ^the odds. 



//. — Supra4errantan Hades. 

Long my spirit swathed in dream mist 
Lay on the eternal bosom : 
Lo ! my healed soul is lying. 
Feeling, seeing all the Earth-play 
As the soul of God doth feel it, — 
All the dust-growth, all the soul-growth. 
All decay's dust — all the soul death 
Wrought beneath the cloudy splendour 
As the globfed wonder circles 
Through new centuries of being. — 
Flashes all the rision on me 
One before me past and present 
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Lo ! I live with my Hellenes, 

Moving thro' Fate's destined changes, — 

Live in Marathon's achievement — 

With Epaminondas d3dng. 

On me breathed his passing life-breath, 

Socrates my soul renewcth 

In a new-birth passing wondrous ; 

And anon I am dilated 

To the height of Plato's stature ; 

But in chilly change must shiver 

Whilst Hellenic glory fadeth. 

Her first lustrum Earth hath ended ! 

At my heart a quick spark striking 
Holds the creeping Death at bay, 
And again the bliss of true life 
Quickens me in Galilee. 

Thro' a long uneasy nightmare, 
Haunted by strange Priests unnumbered, 
By the smell of Bruno's burning, 
By a host of horrors leagured, 
Memories uphold my spirit. 
Till amid soft signs of dawning 
Sundered voices send their notes up, 
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Growing slow to a Ml concord, 
Blending tones from Galilee 
With deep notes from tfie Agora, 
Whose surpassing sweet enchantment 
From mist-sea of dreams uplifts me 
Into life's clear crystal vision. 
Ajax once again I choose be, 
Once more undergoing manhood, 
To the combat old returning. 



///. — A Garret in -Modem Europe. 

Baffled, my blood-red despair 

Bringing death to birth, — 
Should I waste another care, 

'Plaining this sad earth, 
'Plaining of soul's life and love the bitter dearth. 

Hoped I ] Let my strivings speak. 

Suffered ? See these features. 
Loved this heart its yearnings break ? 

Taught I human creatures % 
Pelf their only Heaven, what want had they of teachers f 
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Spake 1 1 So do myriad priests, 

Eacb his Sabbath d)?onifig ; 
Echoed one note through the feasts 
Where pure Love's intoning 
Thrills the souls on high, bliss straight were turned to 
moaning. 

Worked I ] So worked statesmen too, 

To eflface all guessing 
How divine ends to the view 

Of the worker pressing 
Claim for stifled souls just breathing room's small blessing. 

Baffled, my^ blood-red despair 

Bleeding my. life forth, — 
Should I waste another care 
'Plaining the sad Earth, 
'Plaining of soul's life and love the bitter dearth. 

Potent man-made Gods, foul devils- — 

Ruling the fool's heart ! 
Wealth, Caste, Creed — ^go spread your evils. 

As ye have the^ art, , 
Earth I leave to you—for me, J must depart. 



DANAE. 



"And the Lord said, My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man, for that he also is flesh," &c — Genesis vL 3-6. 



ZEUS PATER COGITATES. 

How beauteonsly the still obedient dust 

Shapes forth the subtle motions of my will, 

Sating so tirelessly th' insatiate thirst 

Of my immortal longing with new forms — 

Hero and living pine-tree tall and straight, 

And women fairer than my fairest dreams 

In such divine attainment unto life 

Of shape unmelting that so meltingly 

Gives to my God's prayer keenest sweet response 

That Beauty to the Artist can pay back. 

Shadows of dreams these women 1 — 'twas well said 
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Yet, by my God-hood, marvellously fair 
The fleeting grace put on by fleeting dust — 
Shadows by my enduring substance ca$t. 

Was it well done that I who, forming men, 
Moved by the strong creative instinct — love. 
Gave him my all, with mine own being dower'd 
Yet paused affrighted when the perfectness. 
Of ripe achievement too transcendent grew 
And from the finished woman nipped the soul ? 

There sleeps my perfectest, my Danae, 

And lo, meseems that of that fairness rare 

I half repent me ; — for I love my work, — 

As a king may who 's guarded from base fear, — 

And loathe to see the shadows of my will 

Errant from Nature's inward ruling voice, — 

Nature whose breathings can impenetrate 

The grazing herd and guide to silent choice 

Of simple good. For — oh, the strangeness on 't !- 

I who but now sought to find solacement 

In perfectness of beauty, and to wake 

In the sweet wonder of those Danae's eyes 

Beauty's last glow — fire of desire and joy, 

Found her heart's choice so viler than the brute's,- 

Whom only Gold's base glare could satisfy. 
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Was it so well, poor over-cautiousness/ 

To leave that souFs void at' my prime-work's cote 

Where moulders now voracious vanity ? 

Conceive divineness lit behind that show ! — 

Dream it — ay, foolish God, dream the sure end. 

Drew but man's soul — the irrepressible 

Inspiring fire from such intensest blaze 

Of Beauty whose possession had so blest 

'Twere swiftly pampered to audacious pride 

Past one poor Gk)d's controlling : — ^Woe is me. 

'Twas well then : very well. Is 't not foreknown 

Of my so weary sleepless vigilance — 

Who ne'er may taste the bliss of ignorance — 

How in those later days the cunningness 

Of these my creatures — shall unsee* my work, 

Nay, vote me from existence — nor despair 

To make themselves anew on their own plan. 

Was it not well ? I say it who foreknow j-^ 
Needs it not tame my monster, to prepare 
Safety against the waking majesty 
Of offspring science-fed ; — against the might 
Of such aspiring souls. 

•Genesis i. 31. "And God saw," &c., &c. — Vide Helmholtz, 
amongst many modem thinkers who think GOd the clutnsiest of 
opticians. 
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Then shall it be 
That woman will serve well in those sad days 
My Maker's-needs if there should press me hard 
Some pureness of high passion, luring thus 
Those too intending, too ambitious ones — 
Those pride-swollen Titans into still boudoirs. 



LOVE'S SONG. 



Fairest ! — see it, — what befell 

When your spirit dawned on mine. 
Instantly a rhythmic spell 

Linked our thoughts in concord fine. 
Fairest ! this is love's outloving, 

That no act of all you do. 
Can but go to love's more proving 

For 'twill greaten me as you. 

Tho' the World lay void and dark, 
Tho', through one long sunless day, 

Atoms flying at no mark 
Brought no ripeness by their play ; — 

Then methinks thy spirit shining 
On my being, would outroll 
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Glory o'er all Nature pining, 

And enkindle there a souL 
Tho' th' Immortals hide away, 

Tho' no truth unveil to man, 
Tho' base folly choke the day 

That our passion's dreams began, 
Tho' thou find no use in me, 

And I merit but thy scorn, 
Earth and I are 'ware of thee, 

And no more can be forlorn. 



STANZAS 

REPLYING TO A GIFT OF FLOWERS. 

Gracious of mien two speakers sweet 
With us breathe out their lives : 
In faithful earnestness to pour 
The secrets of a precious lore 
Each with full duty strives. 
And ours the list'ning hearts they greet 

From Marion. 

Upon oiu: table parson-wise 

These pretty preachers teach : 
A doctrine red and a doctrine white 
Their souls in ample text indite. 
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And practice what they preach 
Of wisdom caught with watchful eyes 



THE RED FLOWER. 



My soul in deep desiring life 
Pours from a sleepless heart 
All effort in a beauteous glow 
That doth my being over-flow- 



Love leagued with each high part, 
Allies that know no weakening strife 



From Marion, 



In Marion. 



THE WHITE FLOWER. 

IVe learnt a pale, a pure desire 

That scorns self's scarlet wealth 

And would with stedfast passion win 

A Christ-hke praise that heeds not sin, 

Seeking a holy health 

Where poor Desire's half-rays blend all in love's white 

fire 

Like Marion. 
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LEAR'S DAUGHTERS. 



* Backwards roll ye mists deluding, 
That have shrouded Earth so long, 

'Mid yon darkness Truth eluding 
Efforts of the weak and strong ; 

Twixt your whelming folds protruding. 
Oft a phantom form to wrong 

Baffled, foolish mortal seekers. 

Till the medley of truth speakers 
Who have torn and burnt each other 
Truth more certainly to smother, 
If it kindled a mere brother 

Sets a chaos 'neath the Sun 

Nearer to Hell's withered border. 
Than tho* no creative order 

Had on Earth its task begun.' 

Back the mists are rolled from o'er me, 
Rose this phantom vision 'fore me, 
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Poured itself with light intense, 

Swift at once on every sense. 

Through the Ether rang a voice, 
In whose tones of awe were blended. 
Music from all spheres suspended 

To behold the Father's choice, — 
Of His children, three, the dearest, 

Who should now each one impart, 
Which had earned to be the nearest 

By Love's Wisdom to His heart. 

First began grim Goneril— 
" * I love thee more than words can wield the matter,' 
For that thou hold'st me eldest bom — to heir 
All thou can'st give — ^who give to thee in turn 
Incense and praise, alone acceptable 
From lips that name thy every attribute 
As each slow hour revolves with solemn pomp, 
And speak thy will to men infallibly.*' 

Then gaunt Regan spake her fill — 
** *I am made of that self metal as my sister, 
Only she comes^too short. In my true heart ' 
I, only, prize thy word, * and I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses.* '' 
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Then Cordelia, with a lowly 
Calm demeanour, sweetly slowly 
Spake — ^and straightway every spirit 
Seemed new radiance to inherit — 
" ' Unhappy that I am, I cannot he^^ve 
My heart into my mouth/ I know of Thee — 
Nothing — ^if it be nought to know the bliss 
Of choking tears — ^who gaze on all Thou dost ;- 
Yet know not how to thrust my muttered creed 
To mar the music with an alien voice, 
'According to my bond* I love my love. 
To love Thee well, is not to love Thee all. 
So missing all the beings, and dreams that flow 
From forth Thy hand — ^to find their perfecting 
In our endeavour — ^who would syllable 
Slowly fi^om these — Thy loving good intent" 

' Think'st thou His immortal being 
Knoweth dotage, — lacketh seeing 1 ' 




THALASSA! 

(ame malade aux bains de mer.) 



Chief beyond all be harlot Happiness 
Of my hot heart accurst ;— who still doth hold 
This o'ergrown vanity Fool Nature's wheel 
In soul-oflfending idle busyness. 
Again hath Gea to her paramour 
To Phoibos, bloated fav'rite of the God — 
O'er-gilt with most unequal birthright — sold 
Her body fair for gold. In vanity 
Once more she decketh her majestic limbs 
In emerald vesture pranked with rosy-white 
And amethystine blooms — and lieth now 
Prone o'er the Summer sea. Nought tireth she 
To yield her oflfspring. Basest issue they — 
Of so adulterous union,— ope blind mouths 
That gape for comfort — and but give them gold- 
Gold earth or yellow sunbeams then content 
Most shamelessly would weary the sick soul 
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With piled-up vanities through aeons of time 
Nor comes one thought — how over long the farce. 

God 1 The floods' verge here — how the pil^ rocks 

Feel the unspeakable ablution's bliss. 

See ! God in Heaven — the purity, oh God I 

The taintless elemental piuity 

That gives that foam to birth. Earth^s yearning shores 

Cry they not all, " Thalassa 1 cover usw"^ 

That now my soul hang like a fluttering rag 

O'er the blue deep — what time its ministry 

Demand to rear such orderly result 

As shows on yonder giddy sea-wall's face — 

Hang on the winds and bleach to mate the foam. 

Building it all, — unbuilding Earth's dull shows — 

Poseidon of Olympians is first 

Whose ministrations do the Will of God^ 
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High miracles that glow with God's great grace 
And Wisdom's awful splendour glad my soul, 
Who see the elemental currents roll 

In ranks wherein each atom knows its place, 

Taught by the inner music at its heart 
Set by creative touch. That just a seed 
Hold such divine commission that it need 

Further no teaching — ^no more laboured Art, 

But can enweave the streams of atomies 
That flow into the gracious tender frame 
Of yonder blushing Rose ! Its glow of shame 

Blesses God's heart whose eye all virtue sees ; — 
Blesses that heart of all which naught can sate 
Viewing His crystalled Will in dust grown animate. 



^#y^ 




NEW ZOROASTER. 



Because triumphant light sweeps all the crest 

Of yon far hill range soaring to enfold 
In Heaven's pure morning radiance its bare breast, 

Easing its heart of dull and earthy cold ; 
Because light triumphs o'er the scattered wreck 

Of cloud battalions, pierced, transfigured, torn — 
What fond illusion can with glitter deck 

My quickened spirit on winged raptures borne ? 

Front down the spell ! Shall sunbeams o'er us reign? 
Follow the Heaven-bom Tyrants to their lair. 
See ! they creep in and nestle everywhere, — 

In tree and flower the feeble dust sustain. 
Tis then Gk)d's breath whence all life's forces move, 
In-breather, give ! Thy light my soul transmutes to love. 
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'Twas not the beauty, — O stem 
Of our beings, — ^that made her so fair ; 
One of those glances recall and find there 

Flashings all blended from ev'ry rich gem 

That makes a souPs diadem. 

How didst thou do it, O Earth % 
Hid'st thou in womb of thy dust 
Potencies awful can ne'er pierce the crust, 
Till the soul win to whisper its ' must,' 

Giving such splendour to birth ? 

Earth, Earth ! still so foolishly % • 
Mean, then, those distant dim bells, 

Dead at thy core is the deep heart of thee ? 
To measure my grief, too, thou givest thy symbols ! 

Can one poor brain hold thy sea ] 
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THE WATERFALL. 



In the heat of life's weary midday 
It befeU 
That a lone spirit passed to a lone mountain dell 
From the terrible pitiless glare 
Of a quenchless — a nameless desire on the bare 
Scorched sands of the heart of a soul turned to bay 
'Gainst the deep mouthM pack 
. Of the passions that rack 
But too surely those spirits who dare 
All the heights of our being to scale — e'en to where 
The immortal breaks off from the clay, 
Yet only to fall 
Low — Slower than all 
That leave not the broad middle way : — 
And some special wounds of deep woe did it wear 
When it passed from that terrible pitiless glare 

To the far mountain dell 
Where this dream of soft easance and blessing befell. 
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With a rush that rolls on — ever on to a roar 

Of white waters that clash 

As they dash with sweet plash 
Down to whiten the crystalline floor, 

The waterfall leaps, 

And for ever it keeps 
With its blanched waters' bounding 
That deep, deep resounding 
Of music's pure tones, where the first fearful moans 

Are drowned in the roar. 

From its bold heart flung o'er ; 
While the sound of its clashing 

Down, down on the rocks 

In rh)rthmical shocks 
Is bordered with laughters of splashing. 

« « « * * 

Came on that spirit a slow change : 
As it hung over in content 

His deep dream's yearning grew a strange 
Reality, — and soon so blent 

With that sweet scene of warfare white 

That his old being faded quite. 

The Limes hang round a leafy screen. 
And draw the fireshness through their hearts. 
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Yet take not such an impulse keen 
As that wan soul — ^that now departs, 
Through chrism of deep magic lent, 
To reign in a new element 

To me a chanceful passer-by 
Came indistinct an echo sent 

From forth that soul on such a sigh 
As speaks of joy's too deep content. 

Such echo of calm consciousness 

As passing by must deeply bless 

Whoe'er might hear, and thus it spoke, 
Or seemed to, 'mid that Music's roar — 

" Oh blessedness that courts each look 1 
Joy's flowing floweth evermore. 

To drink of fairness I was meant 

And so am come to great content 

This is my world ; lo, every sense. 
Each faculty whose use I prize. 

Shines joyous in its life intense. 
Though things of clay may by their size 

Appraise world's scope, my nutriment 

Is beauty, and I am content 
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See it — ^my world ! Would my free soul 
Wear glory's splendour it can go 

And with yon gleaming whiteness roll. 
Whose coruscations that sun-bow 

Kindle, as thought's light too is bent, 

To mix again to white content. 

Or would my Spirit's hunger feed 
Its heart on beauty free from gross 

Raw earthiness, is any need 
To go beyond that sheeted moss 

O'erflown by falling lacy foam, 

Or for content to further roam I 

Brimmeth my heart with valour o'er. 

Or yeameth for love's purity, 
i leap adown that livii^ roar, — 

The elemental bride-bed see ! 
If peace for self reflection please. 

Doth not that scoopfed rock present 
Its deep, deep liquid heart : — who sees 

Scarce misseth of its deep content" 

With a rush that rolls on — ever on to a roar 
Of white waters that clash 
As they dash with sweet plash 

N 
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Down to whiten the crystalline floor, 

The waterfall leaps 

And for ever it keeps 
With its blanched waters bounding, 
That deep, deep resounding 
Of music's pure tones where the first fearful moans 

Are drowned in the roar, 

From its bold heart flung o'er. 
While the sound of its clashing 

Down, down on the rocks 

In rh)rthmical shocks. 
Is bordered with laughters of splashing. 




URANIA. 



I. 

That something which doth wake our dust within — 

So clamorous of moan, 
Gave me this folly forth : " O, senseless din 

Of idle shuttles thrown 
A^wart the wide unbeauteous woof of life, 

Or fair with bloom of death. 
And joy that gleams where Fate's most sudden knife 

Looses some barren breath. 

For who that gazes can 
But take sharp woe and aching, 
These piteous shapes to see 
In such activity, 
The self-crowned seraph — Man, 
'Mid strenuous dust-making. 
Thinking with vanity, 
Or shallow lies to be 
Swoln great to dare the scan 
Of Death's investigating, 
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Then, slink on — fools and free, 
To some Eternity, 
Inane enough no ban 
Of noble scorn and hating 
To flash against dull eyes, 
Where never any flame — 

Truth's passionate surprise — 
Slew self with sudden shame, 
Ne'er let the perfect dream of perfect God arise. 

II. 

"And if they seem all those 

Mud atoms borne along 
A wintry flood, — who knows 

The secret, to be strong] 
£nmeshed in such a stream, 

We drift towards good or ill ; 
And, dreamers in a dream, 

Still prate of our free will. 

" This life of mine, who speak — 
What is't 1 A bow that's bent 

To shoot with arms most weak 
This dart of discontent. 

So far from strong and whole. 
Of ample wickedness 
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Self round its naked soul 
These rags of our clay's dress 

Huddles with fretful scream ; 

And naked still we seem. 
What — what can e'er apprise 

That some most perfect dream 
Of perfect good may rise \ " 

III. 

Lo ! then my spirit's eyes were lifted up ! 

A presence burned there ! 
I knew her, nor delayed to snatch joy's cup : 
Oh, grace me and declare 
How soon I saw, and knew God's woof of life grown fair. 

Urania, who wearest veilbd eyes 
Chaste as thy holy fire — speak for me ! 

Enough, enough. Love's dread surprise 
Kindling the empty ghosts that fleet and flee 

Along the dream with steady fire. 

(That face !— 
See the rude peasant-nature kindles now, 

Kindly respect seeks somewhat to revere, 

Tho' with a reverence blind). Lo, a new grace 
Visits our mortal lots, who now can bow 
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Our mantled faces loosed from frozen sneer 
To any dark forgettingness Death brings, 
Yet wearing dignity 
Of perfectness begun 
When Life from Love hath won 
Its proud benignity. 
It is enough to list what chant Love sings, 
Yet lift on them Urania, thine eyes 
And show what perfect dream of perfect Love doth rise. 



AT ELOISA'S GRAVE. 

Rousseau. 



What tho' my chastened spirit fed 
On memories of thee should grow 

Greatened beyond ambition's lust, — 
Shall darnels feed on lilies dead ? 
Oh, let the garish glitter go : — 

'Twere better—mingling dust with dust. 
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AT THE CAULDRON, 

(DUNKELD.) 



Eyes \ — deep dark depths of living crystalline 
'Neath the arched bulk of such terrific brows 

Fringed wildly with locks of leafy green ; 

Nature and heaven bend over to gaze in, 
And my still soul before this presence bows. 

'Tis the Earth Spirit 1 

Hark, hark ! the mad roar 

Of terrible laughters 

This voice triumphs o'er, 

And claspeth my being, 
Its secret to pour. 



^'So sad, all so mortal, 
The tale — in thine eyes 

That peer at my portal ; 
Extinguish thy sighs i 



Wma^-M. 











TASSO TO LEONORA. 



I.— PASSION'S SADNESS. 

I. 

This song those coming days must bring to me, 
Which thou wilt choose or not to look upon, 
While that sure chisel — thought of thee — ^works on. 

However thou choosest, and full bitterly 

Tempers the Artist's throes with ecstasy. 
Slowly 'twill grow, this vision that hath shone 
Adown my deepest soul — its rayings gone 

Through each recess of dim mortality. 



One amplest life of Man will sternly hew 
Its sinuous path through adamant to power, 

Then wear on his crowned soul th' imperial hue 
Of being richened to a God's. An hour 

Will bring Love's cruelty to pierce it through 
That soul's proud structure like a ruined tower» 
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11. 

Oh ! still the flowers will laugh through all that song, 

And Music shake her wings as drawn anear 

The finer ether of a nobler sphere, 

Where loosened heart-beats answer with the strong 
Fierce pangs of seraph natures — slowly long 

To fuse its keenest rapture in a tear. 

Pity shall take all souls with wicked fear, 

E'en as 'twere sung pure living hearts among. 

He will endure that life in phases twain, 
Knowing most royal state in high abode. 

Anon cast out for horrible disdain 
Of passion's trampling footprints to corrode. 

Doth the wan risen face bear cureless stain 1 
Naught clear I see, mid all sad sullen fears forebode. 



II.— PASSION'S MADNESS. 

'Twas the deep deep night of this dreamland "city," 
Where blisses kept flowing on waves of sin, 

When my heart, upleaping, cried — "O, the pity 
Of wasted raptures ; let Hell begin. 
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Oh, of lovings and yearnings enough I trow, 
For what heart but rots viler that wantons in 
Love's Dead-Sea visions, 
Whose false fruitions 
Flicker each its own lie's foul mist : 
If Hell can cleanse surer my soul would know ! 



And thereupon my spirit's prayer, 
That for the death of life so panted, 

Seeking to win some stiller air. 
Ere conscious of itself was granted. 



God ! how I sank adown, adown 
That vacuum of desired peace. 

My soul in strong light seemed to drown 
Did feeling triple % Did it cease 1 

The World its every veil let fall, 

Unhindered on me flashed its all. 



They lived their lives for whom had shed 
My love its richest blood ; no flaw 

Told them of how much love was dead, 
For I was dead who all things saw : 
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Her, first She moved with changeless mien, 
With full and self-contained grace : 

Her singing faltered in no keen 
Up-darted flighty and o'er her face, 

Upward and earnest, their rich shade 
The lids I knew as richly made. 

What bitter birth began of fear % 
Did my soul shrivel to a sneer, 

Or did there thro' my lidless eyes 

A shiver as of one who dies 
Pass once ? I know not : I looked on, 

And then she turned her soul on me, 
" Your service was most good : — not gone ? 

How should one pay you friendship's fee ?" 

For the rest of my world the dull eyes ranged not, 
That aped the grazing sheep's, and changed not 

From one most hideous stony glare ; 

*Twas mine had changed — that look to wear, 

Who now pace to and fro so late 

Earth's narrow cell — ^too dead for hate. 
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Where have I been % E*en as one 

Plunged through the ice — that gave way : 
Face up, I heard all the fun 

'Neath the dread pane whose cold ray 
Clings in my brain even yet. 

Does the love welling again 
Spout in a living red jet 1 

Has my heart lived past the pain, 
Pouring its tide as of old % 
Wiser and bold — ay ! so bold : — 
Dearest, I've learnt it, Hell's peace, 
HatefuUest lull when the loving doth cease. 
Keep then the beauty you wear from above, 
Whence I to my measureless love. 



HI.— PASSION'S GLADNESS. 

Pity not, — oh, pity not ! — 
Tho' haply thou hast not forgot 
My bitter lot, my bitter lot. 
Thou rather should'st rejoice for me, 
For Love has taught me ecstasy, 
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Deeper far, ay, deeper far 
Than dropp'd from Heaven's most happy star. 
Past Love's most Love I leapt to more, 
Of deeper love IVe learnt the lore ; 

Ay, deeper far. 



See yon height, — oh, see yon height ; 
Like it my heart soars mid the light. 
Setting Sun, and rising Sun 
Do look its steadfast peak upon. 
A watchfire there untended bums. 
Whose unfed ray no look returns, 
Immortally — ^immortally ; — 
Its food enough to dream of thee. 

To dream of thee. 



Pity not, — oh, pity not ! 
My soul a finer sense hath got. 
Since music of each rill and tree 
Led back to thee, — ^led up to thee. 
One holy echoing fair grove 
The world is grown, where holy love 
Hath still — ay still — ^its Artemis, 
And I am come to most high bliss, 
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Who watch the upward flight from eyes 
All free from me — so free from me. 

My highest self would self despise, 

Could sordid wishes always rise 
And lower them to shine on me, 
To shine so low as shine on me. 




TRANSCRIPTS FROM BEETHOVEN 



ANY ENDYMION. 



Adagio. 



(moonlight sonata.) 

Soft and slow, 

Brief and low, — 
Thus they fell 

Ere the spell 
Leapt on high. 

So a sigh 
Oft will part 

Ere the heart 
Know day past — 

Feel at last 
Twas her kiss, — 

Knows the bliss 
How her beam 

Rears the dream, 
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Doth o'er roll, 

And awake 
All the soul 

Ere she take 
To her clasp, 

When each asp 
Of the sense 

In intense 
Frozen sleep 

Foldeth deep. 

Thus they came. 

Clothed in flame, 
Soft and mild. 

Bold and wild ; 
Memory 

Sets them free. 
Might the whole 

Front my soul ! — 
All come back 

That old track ! 
Might it be ! 

Might I see 
That I feel : 

Might it steal 

Back again, — 

Back again ! 

o 
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See that cloud : — 

'Twas a shroud, 
From a blot 

Grown to what ? — 
Feels her soul 

Through it roll. 
See its plight : 

Lost in light 1 
So were I, 

If her eye 
Had not gone 

Whence it shone. 
Now the night 

Is but night, 
And I wait, — 

And I wait^ 

Allegretto (fragment), ^ 

Ha, ha ! o'ertaken, 

Sense walls are shaken, 
The night's no night, 

Nor my heart forsaken. 
No more, — no more 
The dark sweeps o'er — 
Where brokenly, 
With sobbing, the sea 
Unheeded prints a desolate shore. 
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Now Love hath spoken, 
This bliss the token, 

It lives — it lives, — 
The spell is unbroken ! 

No more — no more 

The Wind sweeps o'er 

Sighs sad and more sad 

To sighing replying — 
In bitter moans, a moonless shore. 



SONATA APPASSIONATA. 

Andante. 

Love, — more love ! Pour on, spare not. 

My heart shall feel it all. 

Pain, — more pain I Fear not. 

For Death can heal it all. 

Bend, — bend those eyes : life's full ray 

Give me this once, then turn away ; 

This heart shall cease, content to have its day, 

And Death will seal it all. 
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PASSING BREATH. 

(late AUTUMN: FINDHORN RIVER.) 

Andante favori (quasi Adagie^). 

Slowly fading, 

lifers pervading 
Dream of feeling floats away : 

'Tis no painful 

Smile disdainful 
Looses from my heart its ray. 

Gently sinking 
Towards this increase, 

'Tis a trance of thinking 
Brings this soft release. 

Now my breath 

Its full fiush 

Flings on death 

And that rush 
Leads in mystic diange 

On mission strange 
And forth I may range. 
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Slowly fading, 

Life's pervading 
Dream of feeling drifts away : 

'Tis no painful 

Smile disdainful 
Looses spirit from the clay. 



BAGATELLE, VL 

(EVEN SONG.) 

AHegretto quasi Andante. 

O flowers of the day, 
So thickly ye sprang into being for me, 

And sleep tho' I may 
Your incense prevailing shall ever be, 

And mount e'en to Him 
To offer of me what doth so overbrim. 

O thoughts of the day, 
So gaily my heart was a blossom of ye. 
Ay ! sleep tho' I may 
No wanton thanksgiving ye speak for me. 



-»^i^^ 



A DEATH-TRANCE. 

(falls of foyers : NOVEMBER SUMMER.) 



'Tis now the very rarest touch of Death : 

Sweet hierarchs of diers give this glare 

Of loveliness, and drink the latest air 
That brings life's fire and helping in its breath, — 
Leap upwards with what emulation saith 

How more than life could this death-trance shall dare- 
Each now its all unfolded spirit bare 
In a spoken glory. Ay, God lingereth 
Amid the scaping odours of His earth : 

Such gold — that alchemy of birchen bough 
'Mid the green bloom of firs — a passionate mirth, — 

Gray patience of the crag, black from its brow 
The hoarse flood flings it in a white new birth 

Yes, heard the death song tho' this heart's too laden 
now. 




EVERLASTING YEA.' 



Methought the singing of these birds was thrown 
Like mocking salt spray Against a fenceless face 
Chained and upheaving from a fearful place 

Undying pain of eyes, whose pride had grown 

To dreadful congelation. How ! — alone 1 
What peace of new redemption sheddeth grace — 
Of fire and ice annuls each seamy trace 1 — 

One dead hand and one living voice's tone ! 



See ! darksome shapes ^ong yon horizon's rim .! 
Will they sink quite, — the hideous yellings die 1- 
Shrill Unfaith's shriek, and Discontent's dull moan. 
T!hese by me now where thronged those faces grim- 
One living voice — a shadowy hand on high ! 
Yea — forwards ! Where ye are, 'tis not alone ! 




NOTES TO DION. 



■♦•- 



Act L 

1. No actual personage— -historical or philosophical — is here 
intended. 

2. This faint realisation of the genius of Aristophanes would 
be as unjust as his own caricature of Socrates, did it not disclaim all 
attempt at completeness of portraiture, however much some features 
of that genius are wont to be unduly magnified. 



By the same Author^ 
MAUD VIVIAN, AND EARLY POEMS. 

" Only chance led to discover that this book is so difTerent from 
the common run of Modem Poetry." — Thomas Carlyle, 
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APPENDIX. 



A VISION OF BEING. 



•* Now the life of the Spirit is love, and indignation, pity, and 
laughter, and these three are love." 



(in NORWICH CATHEDRAL.) 



I. 

Doth the vaulted roof uplift ? 
Doth there wax an ineffable light ? 
Doth the palace of God grow the world of God- 
And 'mid the fiery rift 
On high with a terrible height, 
Is*t a countenance 
Of fearful glance 1 — 
Do faces three 
Begin to be — 
Condensed from the starry night, 
As e'en the soul 
Of the strange, strange whole 
Deigned now to bless my sight 1 
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II. 

Then waxes firm and real 

The vision fore my gaze, 
Three phases to reveal, 

Each constant with a blaze — 
What sense could know it love ? 
And there, too, as who strove 

To see what I saw clear, 

Three groups of mortals were. 

Can aught bring back the tenderness 

Maketh one face so dread. 
Or think the happiness 

Of laughing thought that fled 
Over that countenance 1 

In gleaming alternation, 
The life of life did glance 

So suddenly. 

That one was three. 
When the great thunder-tone of indignation 
Ennobled life with law. 

And filled the Trinity 
Of that my live soul saw. 
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III. 

Mortals were there ; — they drew anear : 
The first great-hearted, and great-browed, I loved 

For on each face nor pride, nor fear 
Had written foolishly. On, on they moved, 
Who clear-eyed truth, yet a wan blankness too 
Wore every one, and said- — " No God we know, 

We apprehend but an unknowable." 
I marvelled much to see that holy few, 
With singed eyebrows gaze athwart the glow 

Of such a smile of jest unshowable 

As then that face did wear. 

IV. 

Less broad of brow — ^the next who came. 

Yet ardent tones did melt my fear. 
And I was happy when a flame 

Of rapture rose — " Leave Earth's dull sod. 
Awake to the deep things of God." 

How did I wonder who up-gazed 
When, o'er that face, a gathered fi"own 
Let terror's sudden darkness down 

On my weak soul — ^not soon erased, 
'Till I too felt a bitter blast 
Of noisome hatred that there past 
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From many of this human band, — 

And as their eager hearts I scanned 
I marvelled much they missed to find 

Of God^s deep things the deepest far — 
Love's blessed song-tone far too kind 

For bigotry's harsh note to mar. 

V. 

Then there pressed forward at the last 
A poor old wizened soul, and blind— - 

The toil had worn him so : — I cast 
About to settle in my mind 

How he of sight might holpen be : — 
But when his ppen mouth was spread 
That God might somehow pass the bread, 

And with it enter and make free 
Where darkness reigned so utterly — 
Though to feel God in such a fashion, 

With soul's life shrunk to this low mumble 
Roused all Despair's intensest passion, 

I was more fain to praise than grumble. 
And looking my last look ere faded 

The face I dared to gaze upon, 
I knew what perfect pity shaded 

That glowing core of life hath spun 
This fiery foam of love and light, 
And flung our sparks adown the night. 



PROMETHEUS 

(19TH CENTURY-) 



Meseems on this dead breast of breathless Earth 

I have for ever lain, — and that rude roar 

Of brawling surges is the ceaseless beat 

Gf my disordered thought. Yet through that storm 

Fine ears of listening hopes my soul thrust forth : 

Hardly I deemed her — my great Mother — dead. 

Gea is dead, and I of all my race 

Feed the grim vulture, whose unsated beak 

Remindeth that we live — Desire and I. 



I cannot tell when my last hope closed up 

Its withered leaf, then swooned adown the gulf 

Leaving me bare ; but I do fully know 

That Earth is dead, and stinketh e*en by now, 

And that her carcase yieldeth only these 

Strange creeping things — the ripples left of us, 
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By large waves of our life, that might not fall 
Into a stillness of immediate peace, 
But fade out thus towards the final dark. 



Again they swarm — the ghosts of my dead hopes ! 
Once more I summon round me the fair forms — 
This newest generation of man*s race. 
Downwards I bend the keen ear of vast love, 
And fall to great content ; for soon, oh soon. 
The chatter must swell upwards, and unite 
Its sweet soft innocence with pulsing tones 
That circle from sustaining orbs on high 
Of Love and Law, whose echoes, not extinct, 
Give me to dream how Time may father yet 
Some progeny of new and nobler mien. 
Yet nowise to be loved of me as these. 

Once more I would descend into their lives 

Who kindled Art, and, after. Holiness ; 

Ay, wake again brief flame in sodden flax. 

I would endure that hollow priestly shapes 

Rise and stalk down my fading Era's zones, 

To answer the imperious quest of mine 

With duller eyes than though their stagnant blood 
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In ancestry divine had tingled ne*er 

With holy flame. I would incarnate me 

This third time, but mine hour is not yet come, — 

Nor may for man come ever, ever more. 

For now, alas, have they used knowledge so — 

Whose early breath my young new love brought down — 

That earth-fed light shuts out the higher day. 

And how for them may aught be now revealed 

Who dance in that new darkness, and extol 

The brightness that feels no supernal ray 

Dimming the glimmer of its stagnant gloom ? 



THE HEARTS SABBATH. 



Dear Christ, who knew'st sweet Honour's art, 

And clad'st humanity. 
E'en fairlier than my proud heart 

Though craveth it to see 
More beautiful — more, more divine 
Life's purpose, ere at knighthood's shrine 
I kneel and vow, and make it mine. 
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Make, make my lips thy passion's voice ! 

Speak what sustained thy flame, — 
What lured thee to each higher choice, — 

What lulled to patience tame 
Each lower need — ^the restless pain 
Of senseful clay — the fierce disdain 
The puny-hearted herd must gain. 

Dear stainless Honour, honour's charm 

Snatch not from my soul's heart, 
Who have with stain and sinning's harm 

Dulled that clear text in part. 
If e'er amid the unjust throng 
I sink to choose self s currish wrong, 
Be fierce my cleansing pangs and long. 

And then, most Just, I fain would rise. 

Who see far off thy soul. 
To give thee back, with fearless eyes. 

The tide from thine doth roll 
So pure, so quenchless in its beams. 
Oh, might my love's as quenchless streams, 
Know no suspect or fitful gleams ! 
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